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CALIFORNIA ENTERTAINS THE WORLD IN ATHLETICS THIS SUMMER 





THREE DELIGHTFUL 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
CRUISES 


All Within Your Reach 


If you are interested in broadening your outlook, increasing your 
scholastic achievements and having a delightful time during the 
process, we call to your attention the University of Oregon Summer 
School Cruises to Hawaii and Alaska. 
These travel-study cruises, under regular University direction, have 
met with great popularity among California teachers. They offer 
travel opportunity to those who have long wanted to visit distant 
shores. Each is within the reach of the majority of teachers who 
must keep expenses to a minimum. 
Each trip is a regular summer school with classrooms on shipboard, libraries and librarians, thoroughly 
qualified faculties and interesting courses of study. The Summer School to Hawaii is held in co-operation 
with the University of Hawaii, with all courses in that University available. 
Comfortable cabins and excellent service on Canadian Pacific “Empress of Canada" and Pacific Steam- 


ship ‘Admiral Rogers." 
are offered by the Southern Pacific railroad. 
HAWAII. 36 days on the Islands. This cruise 
leaves Vancouver, B. C., July 2; return August 16. 
Classes held on shipboard and at regular summer 
session of University of Hawaii. Maximum credit 
9 hours, & recommended. This is third annual 
cruise. 4838 miles of ocean travel. 

ALASKA. Classes open at University campus at 
Eugene, August |. Set sail, Alaska bound, August 
11. Seven courses offered. Maximum credit 6 
hours, 4 recommended. This is fourth annual cruise. 
2300 miles of scenic cruising. 

YUKON EXTENSION [Arctic Circle). This educa- 
tional tour is offered in 1932 for the first time by 
the University. See map below. Leave Portland 
July 19. Through inland passage to Juneau, across 
Gulf of Alaska to Seward—by rail to Anchorage, 
to Mt. McKinley, to Fairbanks, down Tanana river, 
up the Yukon across the Arctic Circle. Spend 
seven full days on great Yukon river to Dawson, 
then four more to Whitehorse, through romantic 
White Pass. Then Lake Bennett, Skagway, Sitka. 
Recognized as one of the most interesting river trips 
of the world. 9 hours credit. Faculty includes Dr. 


The cost is little more than for an ordinary vacation. Special round-trip rates 


W. D. Smith, geology and geography; Dr. L. D. 
Henderson, noted Pacific Coast botanist. 

In addition to these cruises the University holds 
regular six weeks summer sessions in Portland and 
on the campus_at Eugene and a post session of four 
weeks at Eugene. In these sessions also many Cal- 
ifornia teachers have been enrolled, enjoying the 
cool June and July days of Oregon. 


INEXPENSIVE. Hawaii, $375.00. Alaska, $140.00. 
Yukon Extension (Arctic Circle), $365.00. 
LIMITED 

PARTIES 

Enrollment 

limited — Hawaii, 

80; Alaska, 100; 

Yukon Extension, 

40. Registrations 

accepted in the 

order received 

from teachers 

and others quali- 

fied to enroll. 


DEAN ALFRED POWERS, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon: 
Send information regarding [] Hawaiian tour, [] Alaskan tour, 
[] Yukon Extension (Arctic Circle), [] Regular Summer Sessions. 


ADDRESS... 


m= ALASRAN CRUISE 
———— YUKON EXTENSION 


6 Approved by State Board of Higher Education 
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This Summer — Lowest Fares 
Hast in Years! 


with these new Southern Pacific privileges 


1. From San Francisco and many Northern Cali- 
fornia points, you can include the Pacific North- 
west and Los Angeles in your summer roundtrip 
East at no added fare. 


| 2. From Los Angeles and most Southern California 
| points you can include the Northwest at slightly 
| higher fare than those shown here, but still at a 
Bi cost much lower than ever before. 





Niw privileges and new fares! They 
mean a lot in the pleasure of travel East, 


and in dollars and cents. Last year the 
roundtrip to New York through the North- 
west was $169.70. This year the same trip 
in many cases will be as low as $119.77. 
Choose from Southern Pacific’s Four Great 
Routes. Go one way, return another, and 
double the enjoyment of your trip. Com- 
bine Shasta and Sunset; Golden State and 
Overland or any combination that suits 
your plans. 


New Roundtrips! 


New 30-day fares to 
many cities east of the 
Mississippi—Leave any 
day May 22 to Oct. 15. 
New York. .$119.77 
Boston . . 126.85 
Philadelphia . 118.41 
Pittsburg 104.57 
Washington 116.56 


and many more. 


Season roundtrips— 
Leave any day May 22 
to Oct. 15—The return 
limit Oct. 31. 
Chicago 

St. Louis 
New York . 
Philadelphia . 
Detroit . 


. $90.30 
85.60 
135.12 
133.14 
101.70 


and many more. 


Southern 
Pacific 


E. W. CLAPP 


General Passenger Traffic Manager 
San Francisco 


Sizxrza Epucationat News—Published monthly (except July and August) by California Teachers Association, 155 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco. Entered at San Francisco Postofice January 23, 1906, as second-class matter under Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 
Subscription, $2.00 per year; 20¢ per copy. 
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Sunday in a Land 


of Romance 


Mrs. GENEVIEVE McCrossEN 
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Teacher of French and Spanish 
Chino High School 












FTER one of Sanborn’s inimitable break- 
fasts, with fresh strawberries, luscious ripe 
pineapple and real American coffee, we leave 
Mexico City about 9:30 Sunday morning. 




















We are thrilled by that ever-present air of 
mystery as we realize that the fine boulevard 
over which we are traveling is the modern 

: development of one of the four ancient Aztec 
causeways through Lake Texcoco. We feast our 
eyes on the restful, green landscape and drink 
in the cool, invigorating, mountain air. 


























Picturesque villages tempt us to stop and ex- 
plore, but the most interesting is our destina- 
tion, Amecameca. Here see the colorful 
Sunday-market crowd in the plaza, selling every- 
thing from avocadoes to dresses. That beautiful 
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wooded hill at the end of the street is Sacro- 














































































fexico has many 


medieval churches. 


ornate 











The Spaniard conquers the New World. 





monte, our Mecca today, so we begin its ascent 
with many other pilgrims. 

The climb is made easy by a ten-foot path 
(with occasional stone steps) and the drooping 
old ahuehuete trees. Under their shade we are 
glad to stop at each of the “Stations of the 
Cross” and read the prayer inscribed on the 
tiled shrine. 

There seems to be unusual activity, so we 
inquire if there is a special service and are told, 
“Si, Senorita, hay una misa especial que pide 
Dios”—it is a special mass. We find the chapel! 
near the summit overflowing, the people kneel- 
ing in all the flagged space outside. 

This chapel is built over and around the rock 
cave which is the tomb of Fray Martin de Valen- 
cia, the Saint Francis of Mexico, one of the 
twelve priests who came from Spain just after 
Cortez. 

As we turn from the chapel, we are held in 
speechless awe by one of the most magnificent 
panoramas in all Mexico. The clouds have 
parted and revealed to us, in all their snow-clad 
glory, the towering volcanoes, Popocatepetl and 
Ixtaccihuatl. 


LITTLE farther up the hill we find a 
A secluded, grassy spot commanding an un- 
obstructed view of the peaceful green valley and 
those dominating, fascinating mountains. Here 
we settle to enjoy our picnic lunch while one 
tells the legend of the volcanoes—“‘Popo,” the 
faithful lover, forever burning incense to “Ixti,” 
his lost love—and then reads Carleton 
charming chapter on Amecameca. 


Beals 


Lunch over, we reluctantly go down to our 
waiting autos, for we return by way of Xochi- 
milco and the famous “Floating Gardens.” We 
enter this ancient Indian city by the back way, 
to me more beautiful than the usual route, pass- 
ing between the lagoons, a mass of exquisite 
lavender water-hyacinths. 

Soft-voiced boys along the road offer us great 
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bouquets of the blossoms for ten centavos. We 
cannot resist them, although we know that the 
delicate beauty of the flowers cannot survive 
long. Soon we are in a riot of gorgeous flowers, 
even having boutonniers of pansies thrown into 
our cars as we pass the flower venders. 


As we approach the main Embarcadero, such 
a happy festive scene greets us! Gay flower- 
decked barges compete for our patronage and 
indeed selection is difficult. Shall we choose “El 
Amor” or “La Felicidad’”—Love or Happiness— 
for it seems that we cannot have both? 


As we float lazily along it is easy to let the 
imagination drift back over the centuries to the 
time when these miles of canals were one solid 
body of water, the great lake Texcoco, and 
these flower-covered islands were really floating 
gardens planted on great woven rafts. 


Indeed, this Indian girl so deftly and swiftly 
paddling her flower-filled canoe toward us does 
not seem many generations removed from her 
Aztec ancestors who, in the same way, took the 
daily supply of fresh flowers and vegetables to 
their capital, Tenochtitlan, for the magnificent 
court of the Emperors and their nobles. 


The canoes dispensing food and drinks are 
kept busy by the floating picnic parties. Most 
of these parties have music on board, and in an 
incredibly small space young people are dancing. 
This ever-present music lends the last touch of 
enchantment; no strident jazz, but the soft, 
plaintive native love-songs with the softer guitar. 


N the return drive to La Capital all are 
O silent, living again this rich day which 
has so completely carried us to another world, 
an almost-forgotten epoch. We are loath to 
shake off the spell which is gripping us more 
every day as we fully realize that Mexico is 
indeed a land of mystery and romance. 


Lowest Priced First Class 21-Day Circle Tour, 
Leaves Los Angeles for 


MEXICO 


June 21, 1932. Personally conducted. Also 
special tour with sightseeing for those who will 
attend University of Mexico. 


Write for free literature 


["]Mexico [] Alaska [(] Europe 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA TOURIST 
INFORMATION BUREAUS, INC. 

33-34 Spring Arcade Building 
541 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, California 


FIND 


Adventure 


on these great 


VACATIONS! 


Here are 3 New Plans 
...in 3 different price 
ranges, each completed 
in 3 weeks... 


Each includes an invigorating voyage 
Tourist Cabin at sea. Each provides in 
abundanceall any vacation should, plus 
the novel experience of visiting for- 
eign lands. 
— 7 

AROUND AND ACROSS AMERICA 
16 days at sea via the Panama Canal and 
Havana aboard an all-electric, vibra- 
tionless liner. Return from New York 
by rail. Stopovers en route. Entire trip 
may be completed in as little as three 
weeks. ... Roundtrip rate $235 up. 


~_~ SS a 


HAVANA... by ship via Panama, re- 
turn by rail... visiting Florida, New 
Orleansand many other places. Round- 
trip $247.50up. Complete tour, includ- 
ing hotels, sightseeing, Pullman fare, 
etc., $80 additional. 


~ _— — 
PANAMA CANAL TOUR... Both 
ways a delightful ocean cruise with 4 
days at the Canal Zone Visit Panama 
City... shop, see gay night clubs. Watch 
the gigantic canal in operation. Round- 


trip $171 up... All-expense tour $49 
additional. 


You are cordially invited to visit our ships while in 
port at San Francisco, Los Angeles or San Diego. 


Panama facifie fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 
687 Market Street, San Francisco, or 
715 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, or 
1030 Fourth Avenue, San Diego 
Please send me folder describing the trips out- 
lined above. 


Name 
Address - 
City 
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What to Wear for Summer Travel 


LouIsE PINKNEY Sooy, University of California, Los Angeles 











UMMER is 
great 


nearing. The season of the 
migration approaches. Great num- 

bers of teachers, “the traveling profes- 
sion,” prepare to move. From east they move 
west; from west, east; from north they go 
south; and the south travels north. They go 
round the world, and up and down the world, 
in tens of thousands. 

Why? might 
of habit only! The general 
places and do things” 
teacher too. Each 


think 
restlessness to “go 
fastened upon the 
she 


Sometimes one because 
has 


summer aims at more 
distant scenes, going always in search of inspir- 
ing ideas and new beauties. 

Yet we all know so well that beauty is a 
quality of harmony, not dependent upon distance 
nor strangeness. Ideas come to us more often 
in quiet meditation than in continuous rushing 
about. 

Less' awe of love of life 
itself would increase our understanding of its 
beauties and values. All by way of saying that 
it might be a finer thing to go half the distance 


beautifully than all the way in drabness. 


places and more 


The teacher group is too large to permit of 
much yet female of the 
some of the common failings of 


generalization, the 


species has 
other women. She inclines either to dress up 
too much or not enough. She either cares for 
fun and gaiety and uses clothes like a red flag 
to turn traffic she adores 


Italian architecture and dresses inartistically. 


in her direction, or 


Travel Clothes Are Impersonal 








Either too her 
own ego, she often ignores the greatest oppor- 


tunity coming through clothes—that of giving 


conscious or unconscious of 


altruistic pleasure—the joy and blessedness of 
adding to the world’s beauty. 

The first argument in favor of looking well, is 
that you owe it to others. It is not a matter of 
vanity nor of personal conquest, but it is an 
attempt to take 
practice it. 


beauty seriously enough to 


Our problem is travel clothes, and that settles 
one point immediately,—travel clothes are im- 
personal. 


I don’t know what Sarah Bernhardt wore 


when traveling, but I do know that lesser ver- 
the 


sions of “divine Sarah” trouble me when I 





see them, with a suit-case in either hand, cat 
ing street-cars. Tragedy is out of place in travel 
clothes! 


soul need not be 
exposed for the traveling salesman to investi- 
gate. Too much personality, too great an in- 
dividuality, should not be displayed in publi 
conveyances. 


When journeying, one’s 


Shall we concede then, harmonious clothes 
and discreet clothes. There still remain plenty 
of problems, plenty of pitfalls. If you are going 
to a cold climate take warm clothes. If 
expect to seek warmth take cool clothes. 


you 


Such advice may seem entirely safe, yet | 
doubt it. You might be physically comfortable 
in Boston in midsummer, wearing a little short- 
sleeved dotted-swiss, but mentally you would 
suffer. A great art is to take your place in the 


























Two smartly simple suits for travel 


DIERRA 
picture. To be conspicuously peculiar in com- 
parison with others is not well. 


NE more generalization,—when traveling 
O simple clothes are always smartest. Those 
(illustrated with 
photographs before and after a dose of smart 
convert 


sermons preached by Vogue 


many a sinner. The pic- 
tures of the same suit with and without the lace 
collar, the the chiffon 


there for all to study and profit by. 


simplicity ) 


cotton rose, scarf, are 

Do not go without preparation into a 
strange world. Your friends at home will 
forgive you, knowing what a sterling char- 
acter you are! Strangers, however, will 
only realize that your last year’s hat is a 


little queer! For the glory of our profes- 


sion, let us be beautiful and harmonious 
and pleasant to look upon! 


Now to details! The desired result (no longer 
solely defined as a “tailored suit”) is an effect 
of sleekness. The suit usually creates this effect 
and so is generally recommended. The same 
effect may come from a one-piece dress or from 
dress and accompanying coat. 


Do Not Look Fussy 


This eliminates 
It sub- 
The 


floating scarf is replaced by the severe ascot 


A trim silhouette is desired. 
ostrich-feathers and flowers on the hat. 
stitutes a little quill and a tailored bow. 


or the pique bow. 


In every detail the trim, the crisp, the sleek, 
replace the ornate, the fragile, and the fussy. 
It is in travel clothes that women most nearly 
approach the spirit of men’s clothing with its 
impersonal disregard of individual differences. 


We shall all look quite alike as we travel. 
All shall wear small hats; something neat and 
around the throat; a trim defined 
and skirts (without 
will be 
A plain pump or trim 
foot. What a sensible 


swagger 


waist will be universal; 


ruffles, drapes, or trimmings) eleven 
inches from the ground. 
oxford will cover every 
' 


picture it is! 


But then smart clothes are unfailingly sensible, 
for they suit the situation! A graceful sil- 
houette, with polka dot, check for 
All the obsolete fluttering, floating, trail- 


stripe or 
spice! 
ing appendages are gone. 

The purchase of the tweed suit (formerly the 
first symptom of travel fever) no longer accom- 


panies the disease. It usually was too hot for 
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it iat 


if 


The simple, gracious suit for the 


any place but England, where it originated. 


English climate permitted that much choice! 


SUIT of one of the new spongy light- 
A weight woolens (with a top coat, more or 
less heavy, depending upon the climate) is a 
more adaptable choice than the heavier tweed. 

Of course the silk suit is always ideal where 
As we know, this year’s fabrics 
Silk looks like wool, wool like 


makes up to seem like either. 


days are warm. 
may deceive us. 
silk, and cotton 


Light Weight Suit Is Best 


Whatever the material, a suit of a fabric not 
easily crushed, and minus pleats, of a weight 


bearable on summer days, will be generally 
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Your travel worries 
are over with this 


Wardrobe 
































































































Natural linen, bound in russet or 
black, moire lined, brass locks... 
and...such capacity...6 to 10 dresses 
cote SW. 









shoes... and... just any- 
Come 


in and let us show it to you! 


thing vou have need of... 











Others from $10 up! 











LuGGAGE, SECOND FLOoorR 







City of Paris 


Geary, Stockton & O’Farrell...DOuglas 4500 
San Francisco | 
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more useful—with a top coat for colder nights 
or ocean breezes. 

If you indulge in silk, patterned silks will be 
good. Patterns combined with plain silk are 
better still. The smart designs are the crisp 
boyish patterns, the fine stripes, the dots, checks 
and small neat flowers. No sprawly vines or 
crazy-quilt abstractions! This year’s silk suits 
are breezy, jaunty, rakish, in a very nice lady- 
like manner! 

A suit with a blue, light-weight, woolen skirt; 
a polka dot of white on blue silk for blouse; 
and short waist-length jacket of the same printed 
silk; worn with a close little blue straw hat 
boasting a tiny red feather and a big dip over 
the eye, would satisfy the most exacting. 

One might wear with this black or blue 
pumps, or low-cut oxfords, beige gloves and 
hose, or darker hose and white gloves. But 
if you choose white gloves for traveling let 
them be the smart fabric style which 
white as snow. 


wash 


A One-Piece Dress Is Good 


A one-piece dress of heavy rajah (or of some 
of the very loosely-knitted fabrics) would look 
equally well. The knitted fabrics show least 
evidence of being sat upon, and come to the 
end of the journey as unwrinkled as one might 
wish. Blues brighter than navy will be very 
good. Fashion says that brown accessories will 
be good. with even this shade of blue. We all 
know how clever it was last summer with the 
paler turquoise shades. 

Coats long, three-quarters, finger-tip length, 
to the waist, or the Eton jacket, all lengths are 
correct as to prevailing style. Let your figure 
be your guide! But also remember that the 
stout school-principal will not be as gracious in 
the Eton as in a more dignified length. 


UIET colors prevail for travel. The red 

and yellow dress has its turn at the resort, 
or on the campus; or at private affairs. But for 
travel the blues and browns are undoubtedly 
first choice this season. Black is smart but 
does show dust and seems hotter than a color. 
Grays and beiges are quiet but generally too 
light to be practical. Dark green is resting-after 
a hard winter and will not be traveling this 
summer. 

One perfect ensemble, all details harmon- 
iously studied and composed, is the ideal. Let 
it be very becoming, very indicative of your 
own particular good features. Then wear it 
with that nice blending of restraint and jaunt- 
ishness which only a school teacher on a holi- 
day can attain! 
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Summer College Cruise 
Visits All Mediterranean Countries 
M. H. Enricut, New York City 


HE educational value of travel is nowhere 
"aie represented than on a Mediterranean 
voyage to lands which comprise the cradle of 
civilization. Such a voyage also offers a wealth 
of scenic enjoyment and the opportunity to ob- 
serve peoples of many nationalities working out 
their differing destinies under conditions which 
to us seem to hold the very essence of romance. 


The educational advantages of such a trip 
have been developed to an unusual degree in 
the program of a comprehensive Mediterranean 
cruise arranged for the coming summer. In 62 
days, starting July 2, the voyage of this “univer- 
sity afloat” includes visits to all the bordering 
countries and a number of the islands of the 
great Inland Sea. 


A feature of the itinerary will be the large 
number of visits in the classic Eastern Mediter- 
ranean region. A feature of the cruise program 
will be the courses of lectures and field projects 
in which teachers and students may enroll and 
obtain college credit. These courses are entirely 
optional and will in no way detract from the 
recreational value 
abroad. 


of the vacation aboard and 

This voyage, combining so delightfully the ad- 
venture and advancement of Mediterranean 
travel, will be made on the President Johnson, 
one of the famous world-cruising steamers of 
the Dollar steamship lines. This ship has been 
especially chartered by the James Boring com- 
pany, and the cruise will be personally con- 
ducted by James Boring, assisted by a number 
of prominent educators, in addition to his staff 
of travel experts. 

Among the courses which may be offered for 
college credit will be several in history, art and 
archaeology, and literature, each with particular 
reference to the Mediterranean basin. Prof. 
Lillian B. Lawler of Hunter College, New York, 
will have charge of courses in art and archaeol- 
ogy; Mildred Coughlin, M. A., of Goucher 
College, Baltimore, will give the history courses, 
and Prof. Charles Lowe Swift of the Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania, literature. 

While the lectures are designed to be also of 
interest to the they should 
prove especially useful as enrichment material 


cultured layman, 
for the teacher. By doing assigned readings and 
notebook work, and by passing an examination, 
the teacher may obtain the equivalent of a sum- 
mer’s work at a university, and will further have 
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For YOUR Most | 
Wonderful VACATION. 


CRUISE TO EVERY COUNTRY ON THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Special, Low, All-inclusive Rates 


monvers “O9O,,"-m>=72, “550 


Members 
Strictly First Class Throughout. Rates Include All 
Shore Excursions and Every Necessary Expense. 


Gs on the luxurious world-cruising liner 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON, specially char- 
tered from the Dollar Steamship Lines; from 
New York July 2, returning September 2. Visit 
48 celebrated cities and places in 20 countries and 
islands of 3 continents—Europe, Asia, Africa 
places you have studied about, dreamed about, 
now so easy for you to see. 

Optional courses of lectures and field projects 
offer advancement as well as adventure. Elabo- 
rate program of social and recreational events 
provides delightful diversion. All staterooms and 
students’ dormitory cabins are outside, assuring 
maximum comfort and cheerfulness. The cruise 
will be personally conducted by James Boring, 
assisted by prominent educators and student ad- 
visors, in addition to his staff of travel experts. 

Plan now to take this or another of James 
Boring’s exceptional, popular-priced vacation 
voyages. 


Other James Boring Vacation Voyages 
Midnight Sun— Europe 


De luxe cruise from New York June 24. To 
Norway, North Cape and Land of the Midnight 
Sun on world’s finest motor yacht, STELLA 


POLARIS. 37 thrilling days; $635 up. 


Around the World and Far East 


Around the World in 85 days . . . rates as low 
as $1390. Orient tours—Japan, China Hong- 
kong, Philippines, Hawaii—$545 up. From Se- 
attle, July 9; palatial steamers of American Mail 


and Dollar Lines. 
American Students Abroad 


European tours to suit every vacation require- 
ment, emphasizing congenial, leisurely, cultural 
travel; as low as $410. 


Send for illustrated booklet of the 
trip in which you are interested. 
Apply to your local travel agent, or 


Educational Department 


JAMES BORING CO., Inc. 
642 Fifth Avenue New York 


or 333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
or 91 Forsyth Street, N. W., Atlanta 


OO a a a a 
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It’s cheaper to live in 


EUROPE 


this Summer—than 


at home 


T’S an ill wind that blows no 
good. Disturbed economic con- 
ditions make it possible for you 

to see Europe at unheard-of low 
cost. 

Delightful Tourist Class accommo- 
dations on White Star and Red 
Star Liners cost only $106 (up) 
and in Europe you can live nicely 
for about $5 per day—and travel 
for less than $10 per day, covering 
everything. No wonder we say 
‘this is the year of years to see 
Europe!”’ 


S36 {up} 


ONE WAY 
$169.00 (up) round trip 


NO CLASS DISTINCTION on 
the Tourist Class liners de luxe, 
Pennland and Westernland. Their 
entire former Cabin accommoda- 
tions (top class) are devoted ex- 
clusively to Tourist. The only 
steamers of their kind in the world. 
Also delightful Tourist Class on 
such famous liners as Majestic, 
world’s largest ship; Olympic, 
Homeric, the new Georgic and 
Britannic, Belgenland, Lapland and 
many others. 

Several sailings each week to the 
principal ports of Europe and the 
British Isles. 

Send for fascinating literature de- 
scribing our Tourist Class in detail. 


Ask about 


All Expense Tours of Europe, $320— 


San Francisco back to San Francisco 


WHITE STAR °* 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


687 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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the unparalleled advantage of 
or field projects at the very sites about whic! 
they are studying. 


make up the cruise. 


RED STAR 
















“laboratory work’ 


A feature typifying the unusual educational 
advantages of the cruise program will be 
volunteer classical club, offering practice in th« 
use of Latin plays, songs, 
will be under the direction of persons of long 
experience in the field and will demonstrate a 
wide assortment of methods and equipment. 


games, etc. The clu! 


ROM the pleasure, as well as profit point-oi 
view, the cruise holds exceptional interest on 


account of the number of unusual places to be 
included. In addition to Egypt, Palestine, 
Greece, Italy and North Africa, 
made to Spain, Cyprus, Rhodes, Jugo-Slavia, 
Albania and the Balearic Islands. 
will be visits to 48 world-renowned cities and 
places and 20 countries and islands of the three 
continents of Europe, Africa and Asia. 


visits will be 


In all there 


In keeping with the’ vacation spirit of the 


Particularly on a cruise such as this, empha- 
sizing the educational and cultural aspects of 
travel, the passenger finds a most congenial and 
friendly atmosphere. There is time to know 
one’s fellow travelers and to be known by them. 


And having the same superb ship for the 
whole voyage, without the annoyance of chang- 
ing, packing and unpacking, there is time to get 
settled and feel comfortably and happily at home 
—a condition which adds immeasurably to one’s 
enjoyment of the places and experiences which 
That one can live in such a 
contented home-like manner just across the 
gang-plank from ancient picturesque lands is 
one of the miracles of modern travel. 





EUROPE: Via New York, R. T9226 
ia Houston & Havana 


ALASKA: From California, R. T9114 


Ist Class, R. T.______. $180 


WH A W A | I: Cabin Class, R. T. .  _$150 


Special 1st Class R. T., 
May 14, May 28_._.......$150 


Boring’s Mediterranean Cruise ... $550 
DAVIS GARDNER CO. 


434 Thirteenth Street, Oakland. Higate 2100 
683 Market Street, San Francisco. SUtter 1680 





voyage, there will be an elaborate program of 
entertainment, gay and serious—travel forums, 
moving pictures, dances, costume and mas- 
querade balls, deck sports, 
concerts, special dinners and celebrations 
various sorts to suit different interests and occa- 
sions. 


bridge tournaments, 


of 
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Portmanteauing Through Europe 


MARTHA SPANGLER, San Francisco 


O go traveling to far places with the 

“most possible clothes in the least pos- 
sible space” is the problem travelers are fac- 
ing now as they get ready to “pack for Europe” 
—or way points. 


The dictionary says a portmanteau is “a small 
portable trunk for carrying clothes or travel- 
ing necessities.” One enterprising travel bureau 
gives its patrons without charge a portmanteau 
that is sufficiently large to carry all clothes 
needed for a 60-day vacation journey through 
Europe. 


As this organization “makes” Europe by motor- 
coach, the portmanteau is designed to fit the 
motor-coach racks, so that the travelers always 
have their luggage in sight and instantly avail- 
able. No waiting for the luggage to come by 
the next train for this crowd of sightseers! 


“The experienced voyageur travels light” is a 
good adage to remember. So let’s take a tour of 
the shops to see what we should buy to fill our 
portmanteau. 


To start with, one should have a suit for 
travel and a coat for wear on shipboard and in 
England, when the days are cool and foggy. A 
sport suit or dress for ship wear, two dresses of 
silk or lace or sheer crepe for dinner and eve- 
ning wear. There are new materials this year 
that do not wrinkle when packed, which may be 
easily shaken out and made ready at a moment’s 
notice. 


Take along two pairs of comfortable shoes. 
Buy them now and have them in working order 
when the great trek starts. Get one of the new 
soft fabric hats so popular this year. 


Remember to tuck in two or three bars of 
your favorite soap and an extra toothbrush or 
two. Make out a list of the little things you 
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need and check them off as you put them into 
your portmanteau. 


A zipper handbag for your immediate use is 
easy to carry. Remember that your portmanteau 
is always in your motor-coach—‘“never out of 
your sight”—as you are seeing the continent by 
day, and in your room at night. 


Those vacationists going through the Panama 
canal or to Hawaii will need more sport clothes. 
The new cotton meshes and ribbonettes pack 
well and will look cool and fresh for morning 
wear. 


Those attending the Olympic games at Los 
Angeles will find the South very colorful, espe: 
cially at the beach resorts, where red, white 
and blue will predominate both in sport and 
swim suits and in beach accessories. 


EAD Louise Sooy’s excellent article in 
this issue on “What to Wear for Summer 
Travel.” Then shop the stores early and con- 
sult the heads of departments. They know what 


Photo courtesy of City of Paris, San Francisco 


Peau de Ange lace in aqua blue for dinner and evening wear 
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is best suited for your needs at the places you 
are going, and often can make suggestions that 


gE AWW A & g will add to the peace and comfort of your 
vacation. 


for tha ; 
crises coursed ta Mauss ck ©MOTOR THROUGH EUROPE 


South Sea Charm «ONE WAY AS LOWAS New low steamer fares protected by booking now 
ALL EXPENSES } --- 53 days $589.32 
$ FIRST CABIN & with round trip rail ticket - ........ 64 days $794.32 
CLASS CLASS from California S savtonie~ 50 days $576.32 

Personally conducted ° 
and organtaee Reis Bennett & Rothchild 


Booking Agents | 675 Market Street, San Francisco 
Canadian Pacific { 621 Se. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 








































“BACK EAST” | 


Via the route of greatest comfort and economy 


r* 













Rail to Galveston, thence luxurious 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINE steamers 
to New York, with a day's stop at MIAMI. 
All short line rates apply via this route 
and include berth and meals on steamer. 


NEW YORK—$65.35 one way; $119.80 round trip 
Write for folders 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINE 
714 South Hill Street Los Angeles 

































UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


Summer Session june 29 to August 9 
~ 











W. F. E. A. CONFERENCE 
(World Federation of Education Associations) t 0X) UD 
Honolulu... July 25 to July 31 
} Te ag ALL EXPENSES 9 

B Science? Hawaii will teach you any branch of it 

in her own, enthralling way! Geology in a chain of Consult the originator 

craters... . botany i in the depths of a jungle ...eth- of Student Tours and 

nology in the lore of her ancient race! specialist in economi- 3 yee) 
@ South Sea Charm? It is all around you! The magic cal European Travel LAND 
‘of “liquid sunshine’. . . soothing incantations mur- for the inceliecreal. cies 

mured by the surf . . . the witchery of a tropic moon, : 3 


Benefit from the experience 
of 15,000 satisfied guests. 
Write for Booklet A 


KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave... New York 


Mullin Travel Service 
606 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 


trailing silver scarfs over an endless sea! 


B A voyage of superlative delight—at bargain fares 
that are a travel sensation! Three giant liners, the 
‘“‘Mariposa,”’ ‘‘Monterey’’ and ‘‘Malolo’’ cross from 
California to Honolulu in less than five days. For 
more prolonged enjoyment of that enchanted south- 
ern route, sail on the ‘Maui,’ ‘‘Matsonia”’ or ‘‘City 
of Los Angeles.’ Departures every few days from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

® Before you do any vacation buying, get FULL par- 
ticulars of this travel bargain... . at your agency or 
our offices. 


MATSON LINE-LASSCO LINE 


215 Market St. San Francisco 730S.Broadway Los Angeles . ° . 
213 E. Broadway, San Diego Material on World Friendship 

| MAIL THIS COUPON —for booklets giving 

a tage of the Summer School. and the 


| | 
: | E. A. Conference. Please check— l oo . ae ; j f 
rr. . | (1 am interested in W. F.-E. A. Conference. rial for teachers interested in the promotion oft 
1 | 
! | 
| I 
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Secure now a World Friendship Book, con- 
taining vital articles and suggestive class mate- 












C0 ! am interested in University of Hawaii Summer world peace (50c) and a Handbook for High 
— School World Friendship Clubs (25c). 


Name casaweneacitl avai 


World Friendship Committee, 843 Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Los Angeles. 


| Address 5-11 j 
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20% Reduction | LAKE TAHOE 


MORE OR LESS ACCORDING | Scenery, Climate, Mountains, Lakes and Streams 
TO ACCOMMODATION TO afford you a vacationland unsurpassed 


at a cost surprisingly low 


| * 
& U p 0 P F | HOTELS—CABI NS—CAMPS 


HOUSEKEEPING COTTAGES 
are available at surprisingly reasonable rates 


4 | 
FIRST CLASS SEASON OPENS MAY Ist 
CABIN CLASS ae boating, golf, tennis, fishing, 
horseback riding, hiking through Pine and 
| SECOND CLASS Cedar Forests or over mountain trails, 
TOURIST CLASS automobiling over paved roads in the 


Tahoe Region, assure you an enjoyable 


| THIRD CLASS as well as a 7 vacation. 


The line of the Bremen and Europa LAKE TAHOE is reached via Southern Pacific 


Trains, Pierce-Arrow Stage Lines, and by 


paved STATE HIGHWAYS 


| 
North German Lloyd For descriptive inet and rates, write 


626 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO | Lake Tahoe-Sierra Association 
620 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES : Lage TANDR: CAAONNGA 
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Resort and [Travel Bureaus 


155 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 408 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES 


Free Service and Information 
to teachers seeking interesting routes of travel, desirable hotels and attractive eating places; or rest, 
recreation or recuperation at mountain, seashore or desert resorts and hotels 


RESORT AND HOTEL RESERVATIONS MADE FREE OF CHARGE 


and all particulars furnished regarding rates and attractions of resorts, hotels; 
railway, steamship, motor stages and air lines. 


DESCRIPTIVE FOLDERS 


Kept on hand for inspection and distribution. 
Also general information of all kinds gratuitously furnished. Call or write. 


= 
= 


This coupon, properly filled out, will bring you complete information on any special resort 
in which you may be interested. 


Name 


Address, 


(Street) 
(City) (State) 


(Name of resort in which you are interested) 
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a 


Summer days on the shores of Lake Tahoe. 


Great Reduction in Rates—Cheaper Than 
Staying at Home 


EUROPE, HONOLULU, ORIENT 
AUSTRALIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


AROUND) §$52222 


THE WORLD eeaalial 


~_ 
$7664 
First Cabin 
Leaving Los Angeles weekly to New York via Europe 


$150 Honolulu 


and Return—First Class 


$109 Europe 


and Return 


D. F. Robertson 72Ab&t 


408 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES 


20% OFF! 


ON STEAMSHIP RATES 


ENABLE ME TO REDUCE THE TOTAL COST 
OF MY TOURS TO EUROPE! 


& 
For Example: TOUR C—69 DAYS 


Covering England, France, Holland 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland 
and Italy. 


Travel indepen- 
dently, all plansare 
made in advance. 
Go abroad on date 
andship you prefer. 
Your “TRAVA- 
MEX” tour begins 
in Europe. 
Choose from 10 
fascinating itiner- 
aries. From 15 days 
for $133 to35 days 
at $300.00. (Not 
including ocean 
voyage.) Send for 
Booklet 20. 


Cres 
“AMEX- 
TOURS” 


If you prefer an es- 
corted trip, hereare 
31 tours, interest- 
ingly and carefully 
planned, and priced 
to fit modest in- 
comes. As follows: 


25-day tour $278. 
42-day tour $482. 


(Including steam- 
ship fare.) Sight- 
seeing is compre- 
hensive; accommo- 
dations pleasant; 
and arrangements 
flexible. Send for 
Booklet J. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Service 


Market Street at Second, San Francisco, California 


609 West Seventh Street, 


Angeles, California 


MEXICAN TOURS 


SEMINAR AND SUMMER SCHOOL PARTIES 


leave the last week in June 


WAS $905.00 — NOW $805.00 
e 


Write for Particulars 


CLARK-SON TOURS 


BOX 553 — SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


For full information, address 


James H. Batten, Director, The Inter-America Tours 
Box 458-127 Harvard Ave., Claremont, California 
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Are you 
Camping 


this Summer ? 


Nothing could be much more enjoy- 
able or beneficial than a properly- 
planned camping trip with a few 
congenial companions and equipped 
with everything needful to camp 
when and where you please. 


Yosemite National Park offers 1,130 
square miles of uninhabited, virgin 
mountain country, dotted with 300 
lakes and countless streams stocked 
by the State trout hatchery in 
Yosemite Valley. 


Thirty years’ experience in taking 
care of all or any part of the ar- 
rangements for pack trip parties are 
at your service. Write for details, 
rates and suggested itineraries to 
Recreation Dept., Yosemite Park 
and Curry Co., Yosemite National 
Park, California. 





NEW YORK 
Maw $200 ys 


Lowest cost per day of any coast-to- 
coast water route... the only line that 
offers 11 visits in 7 of the absorbing Span- 
ish Americas and Cuba—a trip abroad 
between California and New York. 


Specially conducted inland excursions 
into Guatemala, El Salvador, Panama 
and Colombia at slight additional cost. 
Shore visits in Mexico, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica and Cuba. 24 joy-packed days 
afloat and ashore. . . inspiring, educa- 
tional, delightful! 

Complete water-rail circle cruise is 
only $300: Grace Line through the 
Panama Canal to New York, and thence 
by rail back to your home city. 

**Santa”’ liners leave San Francisco or 
Los Angeles every other week. No pass- 
ports. Consult your travel agent, or write 


MEXICO CITY 


$189.00 — 6 WEEKS — $248.00 


No Meals Includes all expenses there With Meals 
of the De Luxe Geneve Hotel, Sightseeing 
Entertainment and Meals 
TAKE YOUR CHOICE OF ROUTES 
Other Tours to Alaska, Europe, anywhere on this Globe 


pes K-JUDA 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


San Francisco Los Angeles 


UNIVERSITY VACATION TRAVEL 


ro SPAIN 


wih HAMILTON A. WOLF 


University of California 
Write for our 1932 University Tour Booklet. 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL or 
THOS. COOK & SON—WAGONS-LITS INC. 


San Francisco—318 Stockton Street 
Los Angeles—623 South Grand Avenue 


GRACE LINE 


San Francisco: 2 Pine Street 
Los Angeles: 548 So. Spring Street 
Seattle: Hoge Bidg. 


HEED MEXICO'S BECKONING 


Attend Summer Courses of the Mexican National University, 
the oldest in the Americas, amidst ideal surroundings in cool 
Mexico City. Credits recognized in the States. Living ex- 
penses, being in Mexican money, are most economical. Fast, 
excellent train service. Reduced summer round trip fares. 
For attractive illustrated hook. free. write to 
F. N. PUENTE, G. A., National Railways of Mexico 
541 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


TaaeR 


Go Rates on Student Tours 
6 COUNTRIES $175 ALL EXPENSES LAND AND 
9 COUNTRIES $245 SEA. Send for New Booklet 


ALLEN TOURS, 154 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
2Z.C0CO0 SATISFIED GUESTS 
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AND BACK 
THIS x AR 


GOLDEN 
DAYS 


ORIENT TOUR 


ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED 


SAIL from San Francisco June 2nd 
on the famous N.Y.K. Liner Asama 
Maru—and from the moment you step 
aboard until you return on July 15th, 
let thrill after thrill make your sum- 
mer a memorable one! 
This tour, the price of which is only 
$380, and which includes all arrange 
ments, is but one of the series of fas- 
cinating all-expense tours arranged by 
N. Y.K. Line for your delight. 
Palatial N.Y.K. Liners—private auto 
tours atpointsof interest—experienced 
and reliable guides—and above all the 
mystic atmosphere of the Orient from 
the day you sail till the day you re- 
turn—these are yours when your 
Orient tour is an N.Y.K. Line tour. 

Write for folder of complete informa- 

tion and schedule of prices, or call 


at or phone the nearest N.Y.K. Office. 


N»Y-K une 


JAPAN MAIL 


551 Market St., San Francisco » SUtter 3900 
605 So. Grand, Los Angeles x VAndyke 9157 


This is your 


low-fare year! 


EAST through the 


CANADIAN ROCKIES 


To add a scenic sea trip—the world’s smoothest 
—on your way East this summer, take Canadian 
National’s northern route through the Rockies. 


It follows the placid Inside Passage from Van- 
couver to Prince Rupert, where you board a deluxe 
Canadian National train. 


Or you may go by rail from Vancouver direct. 
Both routes include monarch Mt. Robson and 
Jasper National Park; both carry you through to 
Chicago, Montreal or the Atlantic. Stopover priv- 
ileges at Jasper Park Lodge for its’ world-famed 

golf, canoeing, trail-rid- 

ing and auto tours into 

ounan, aa the highest Canadian 
ous Rockies. 


ATLANTIC CITY! Going or returning, see 


*.9 

A special train leaves Los the Northland — it § too 
Angeles June 17 and San near, and too big, to 
Francisco June 18. Stop- miss! Summer fares 
overs have been arranged C d h ae 
at Jasper National Park; serese ape ie _ 
Minaki, in the Lake of the never been lower. Ask 
Woods region 1100 miles for scenic folders to 

help you plan. An Alaska 


farther East; and Niagara 
Falls. Ask for particulars. = Fig : 
side-trip is optional. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
The pr a0 Kailway Systlem ttt America. 


607 South Grand Ave. 
Telephone TRinity 5751 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
R.F. McNaughton, Gen. Agt., 
648 Market Street. 
Telephone SUtter 5092 


(Travel Section continued on Page 54) 
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Driver Joe---A Famous Picture 


RIVER JOE, by J. A. Anderson, was recently shown at the Los 
Angeles annual international salon of photography under the auspices 
of the Camera Pictorialists, at the Los Angeles Museum in Exposition 
Park. This portrait vividly shows the strong character of a common man. 
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California Teachers Association 


HE regular meeting of 
‘Be Board of Directors, 
California Teachers Associa- 
tion, was called to order by 
President J. M. 
9:30 @: mM. 
1932, at headquarters office, 


Gwinn, at 
Friday, April 8, 


155 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco. Roll call showed 
the following members to be 
present: 


President J. M. Gwinn 

Robert L. Bird 

George C. Bush 

Ed. I. Cook 

Clarence W. Edwards 

Willard E. Givens 

Roy Good 

Mrs. Eugenia West Jones 

Paul E. Stewart 

The minutes of the meet- 
ng of February 6, 1932, which 
had been sent to the direc- 
tors, approved on mo- 
tion of Mr. Givens, seconded 
by Mrs. Jones. 

The Secretary 
financial, 
nembership 


were 


presented 
advertising and 


reports which 


Board of Directors Meeting, 
Friday, April 8, 1932 


Willard E 


California 


newly 
Teachers 
intendent of Schools 


Git ens 


elected 


Association 


President 
Super- 
Oakland 


of 


were received and ordered 
placed on file. Reports were 
received from the Placement 
Division at Berkeley, and the 
Southern Section Placement 
office at Los Angeles. 

A letter from Mr. Gridley, 
concerning a proposed change 
in the By-Laws was read. 
After considerable discussion 
by the members of the 
board, the following amend- 
ments to the By-Laws were 
drawn: 

ARTICLE XVII 
Government of Sections. 

I. Representatives shall 
be elected at each annual meet- 
ing of the sections of this 
Associaton. Such representa- 
tives shall be elected AC- 
CORDING TO RULES 
AND R"GULATIONS Ol 
THE SECTION. 

ARTICLE XI 
Representatiz es. 
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Each section of this Association, at the annual 
meeting thereof, shall elect representatives accord- 
ing to the rules and regulations of the section. 
Each representative shall be a member of the 
Association in good standing. 


Mr. Givens moved that the two articles above 
mentioned, Article XVII and Article XI of the 
Corporate By-Laws, be amended as stated. The 


motion was seconded by Mr. Good and carried 
unanimously. 


On suggestion of F. L. Thurston, Secretary of 
the Southern Section, Miss Edith M. Hodgkins 
was appointed, by unanimous action of the 
board, to act as delegate of the California 
Teachers Association, without remuneration, to 
the New Educational Fellowship Sixth World 
Conference at Nice from July 29 to August 12, 
1932. 

On request of John R. 
Section, 


Williams, of the Bay 
the following were named delegates, 
without remuneration, to the Regional Confer- 
ence of the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations at Honolulu, T. H., this summer: 

Genevieve Bahmeier 

Elsie Ratto 

Loveno Dodds 

Lillian Breitenbucher 

The board instructed the President and Exec- 
utive Secretary to name as delegates of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association any other members 
of the Association who planned to attend either 


of these conventions, 

A resolution was received from the Associa- 
tion of California Classroom Teachers. On mo- 
tion of Mr. Bush, seconded by Mr. Givens, the 
Secretary was instructed to write to the Associ- 
ation of California Classroom Teachers that the 
board is glad to receive this recognition of the 
work already being done by California Teachers 
Association. 

An application for affiliation with the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association from Gertrude Best 
Hammond, the California Ele- 
mentary School Principals Association, was pre- 
sented. 


Secretary of 


Mr. Good moved that the board recommend 
to the Council that the California Elementary 
School Principals Association be affiliated with 
the California Teachers Association in accord- 
ance with paragraphs 2 and 11 of Affiliation of 
Auxiliary Groups of Article XIV of the By- 
Laws of the California Teachers Association. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Givens and 
unanimously carried. 


ms E directors then adjourned to attend the 


meeting of the Legislative committee, to 
reconvene at 6:30 at the Palace Hotel. 


Upon being called to order in the evening 


President Gwinn suggested that while Mrs. 


Mary M. Fitzgerald was the only paid-up life 
member of the California Teachers Association, 
since she had resigned her position as Assistant 
Superintendent of San Francisco, she be made 
an honorary life member as well. On motion of 
Mr. Givens, seconded by Mr. Good, it was so 
ordered. 


It was moved by Mr. Bush, seconded by Mr. 
Edwards, that Roy Good, Paul E. Stewart, Ro) 
W. Cloud and Frank A. Henderson be the offi- 
cial representatives of the California Teachers 
Association at the final tax conference to be 
held in Sacramento April 14 and 15. The motion 
carried unanimously. 


President Gwinn appointed the official dele- 
gates as a committee to meet and work with the 
State Department of Education. 


It was moved, seconded, and unanimously 
carried by the board, that California Teachers 
Association authorize its representatives to co- 
operate with other organizations in getting out 
petitions. 


R. GIVENS presented a proposal that the 

California Teachers Association sponsor 
an initiative amendment to the constitution of 
California which would provide for an elected 
State Board of Education and an appointive 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


After discussion of the proposed amendment 
Mr. Givens moved that the two committees, one 
from the north, the other from the south, ap- 
pointed by the chair at the last meeting of the 
board to consider the amendment and contact 
other organizations in its behalf, should meet 
and discuss the matter, and present their report 
to the Council on the following day. The motion 
was seconded by Mr. Good and carried. 


After a further discussion on the tax amend- 
ment the meeting adjourned. 


Roy W. Croup, 
State Executive Secretary. 


Meeting of New Board of Directors 
April 9, 1932 


HE newly-elected Board of Directors, Calli- 

fornia Teachers Association, met in Room 
2015, Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Saturday, 
April 9, 1932, for organization. The meeting 
was called to order by the State Executive Sec- 
retary and upon roll call the 
responded: 


following 


North Coast Section, Roy Good. 
Northern Section, Ed. I. Cook. 
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tee on Insurance and Liability. President Givens 
asked that this matter be delayed, and it was 
so ordered. 


The matter of an amendment to the constitu- 
tion making an elective State Board of Educa- 
tion and an appointive State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction was presented. The Presi- 
dent declared that because of the action of the 
State Council he was not in favor of the Califor- 
nia Teachers Association actively furthering 
such an amendment at present. Other members 
of the board made similar statements, basing 
their remarks on the vote which had been taken 
following a discussion of the matter at the State 
Council meeting. The President instructed the 
State Executive Secretary to write to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and ex- 
press to him the high opinions of the individual 
members of the board concerning his work. 


On motion of Mr. Good, seconded by Mr. 

Bush, President Givens was requested to go to 

Sacramento for the conference with the State 

Department of Education on Wednesday eve- 

Walter L. Bachrodt, new member of C. T. A. Board of ning, April 13, and the Tax Amendment meet- 

Directors; Superintendent of Schools, San Jose. ing on the 14th and 15th. The motion was 
unanimously carried. 


Bay Section, Walter L. Bachrodt, Willard E. On motion of Mr. Bush, seconded by Mr. 


Givens. Good, the next meeting of the board was fixed 
Central Section, Clarence W. Edwards. 


Central Coast Section, Robert L. Bird. 


Southern Section, George C. Bush, John A. Sex- 
son, Paul E. Stewart. 


The Secretary stated that the order of busi- 
ness would be the election of a president, vice- 
president and treasurer of the Association. After 
discussion as to the policies and procedure of 
the board, in which most of the members par- 
ticipated, Mr. Givens was nominated and unan- 
imously elected president for the forthcoming 
year. Mr. Stewart was unanimously elected 
vice-president. Mr. Cloud was re-elected treas- 
urer. 


The first order of business was the appoint- 
ment of Paul E. Stewart as the auditing com- 
mittee. 


A discussion of committees to be appointed, 
particularly the Committee on Committees, fol- 
lowed. President Givens stated that before any 
action on committee appointments would be 
taken that he desired to consider the matter 
carefully and make known his desires to the 
members of the board at a later date. 


A matter of unfinished business from the retir- 


: , z John A. Sexson, new member of C. T. A. Board of 
ing board was the appointment of the Commit- 


Directors; Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena 
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for Saturday, June 11, at 9:30 a. m. at head- 
quarters of California Teachers Association, 155 
Sansome Street, San Francisco. 
No further business appearing, the meeting 
was adjourned. 
Roy W. Croup 
State Executive Secretary 


* * * 


The Tax Transfer Amendment 


Roy W. CLoup 


HE Tax Equalization Co-ordinating Com- 
Toten called by George Sehlmeyer, Master 
of the State Grange, to consider the constitu- 
tional amendment tentatively adopted at San 
3ernardino on February 18, met at Sacramento 
Thursday and Friday, April 14 and 15, 1932. 

The meetings, presided over by Mr. Sehlmeyer, 
as chairman, were attended by large groups of 
people interested in tax revision. Representa- 
tives from chambers of commerce and business 
organizations of many sections of California 
were in attendance. Tax theorists and tax ex- 
perts were given hearings and many valuable 
suggestions were advanced as to financing state 
functions. Glenn D. Willaman, State Secretary 
of the California Real Estate Association, acted 
as secretary of the meeting. 

A number of suggestions were made which 
were very thoroughly considered in the two 
days session. Some of them were adopted; oth- 
ers were rejected. A careful reading of the pro- 
posal as it appeared in the April issue of the 
Sierra Educational News and the completed 
draft as it accompanies this article will show the 
changes that were made. On Friday afternoon at 
4 o'clock all of the discussion had been finished. 
The amendment as it will be submitted to the 
people was formally adopted, all nine organiza- 
tions voting favorably upon the plan. 

At the completion of the meeting a perma- 
nent organization was effected for the carrying 
on of the campaign for the passage of this 
amendment. The permanent officers for the pur- 
pose were elected as follows: 

President, George Sehlmeyer, State Grange. 

Vice-President, Von T. Ellsworth, State Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

Secretary, Glenn LD. Willaman, California Real 
Estate Association. 

The Executive Committee will consist of two 
members from each of the co-ordinating associa- 
tions, the names to be submitted at a later date. 

The plan as proposed ts essentially a tax trans- 
fer. amendment, its purpose being to have all 
county taxes for elementary and high school 
costs borne by the state instead of by the coun- 
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ties. The method of securing the funds as o 
lined by the proposal will be the personal inco) 
tax and a graduated selective sales tax. 

California Teachers Association was rep: 
sented by its president, Willard E. Givens, Vix 
President Paul E. Stewart, Roy Good, Frank 
Henderson, R. D. White, F. L. Thurston, and 
Roy W. Cloud. The State Department of Educa- 
tion was represented by Sam H. Cohn, Walte: 
E. Morgan, Albert E. Lentz, and Ivan k 
Waterman. 

The official representatives of the other co- 
ordinating associations were: 

California Real Estate Association—Peter Han- 
son, president; Hayden F. Jones, chairman tax 
committee; Chris Jones, director, Sacramento; 
Glenn D. Willaman, Los Angeles. 

California Farm Bureau Federation — Alex. 
Johnson, secretary; Von T. 
search department. 

State Grange—George Sehlmeyer, master. 

State Supervisors Association—J. H. Hunter, 
W. O. Russell. 

County Tax Equalization Association—C. | 
Grier. 

California Property Owners Division—S. |!’ 
Lev, chairman; Glenn D. Willaman. 

Mr. Willaman will have charge of the distribu- 
tion of the initiative petitions and with Mr. 
Sehlmeyer will have charge of all publicity. It is 
to be hoped that the teachers of California will 
assume a great part of the responsibility of se- 
curing the 111,000 names necessary for the sub 
mission of the proposed amendment. 

The initiative proposal as it will be presented 
to the people of California is as follows: 


Ellsworth, re- 


Proposed Constitutional Amendment 


To Section 6 of Article IX 
of the 
California Constitution 

Section 6. The public school system shall in- 
clude day and evening elementary schools, and 
such day and evening secondary schools, tech- 
nical schools, kindergarten schools and normal 
schools or teachers colleges, as may be estab- 
lished by the legislature, or by muncipal or dis- 
trict authority. 

The legislature shall add to the state school 
fund such other means from the revenues of the 
state as shall provide in said fund for distribu- 
tion in each school year in such manner as the 
legislature shall provide an amount not less than 
thirty dollars per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance in the day and evening elementary schools 
in the public school system during the next pre- 
ceding school year. 

The legislature shall provide a state high 
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school fund from the revenues of the state for 
the support of the day and evening secondary 
technical for each school 
year, shall provide for distribution in such man- 


ner as the legislature shall provide an amount 


and schools, which 


not less than thirty dollars per pupil in average 
daily attendance in the day and evening sec- 
ondary and technical schools in the public school 
system during the next preceding school year. 

In addition to the funds hereinbefore pro- 
vided, there is hereby created a state public 
school equalization fund for which the legisla- 
ture shall provide from the revenues of the state, 
an amount which each school year shall be not 
less than forty dollars per pupil in average daily 
attendance in the elementary school districts of 
the state during the next preceding school year 
plus not less than seventy dollars per pupil in 
average daily attendance in the high school dis- 
tricts of the state during the next preceding 
school year; such fund to be apportioned in such 
manner as the legislature shall provide, for the 
purpose of equalizing educational opportunities 
and school tax burdens among the school dis- 
tricts and counties of the state. 

The legislature shall provide in addition to 
other state revenues for the levy and collection 
of a tax upon the net incomes of individuals, 
estates and trusts, and a selective sales tax upon 
such commodities as shall be designated by the 
legislature. 

The legislature shall provide whereby the 
board of supervisors of each county and city 
and county may levy county and city and county 
taxes for the support of public elementary 
schools, secondary schools, technical schools 
and kindergarten schools or for any other pub- 
lic school purpose authorized by the legislature. 

The legislature shall provide for the levying of 


school district taxes by the board of supervisors 


bel 


of each county, and city and county, for the 
support of public elementary schools, secondary 
schools, technical schools and_ kindergarten 
schools, or for any other public school purposes 
authorized by the legislature, sufficient to pro- 
vide for each school district the amounts which 
the budget of the district shows must be raised 
by a school district tax; provided, that no school 
district tax shall be levied in excess of the maxi- 
mum rates of tax fixed in accordance with law. 


Seventy-five per cent of the money provided 
by the state for elementary school purposes and 
seventy per cent of the money provided by the 
state for secondary school purposes shall be ap- 
plied exclusively by the school districts receiv- 
ing such money to the payment of public school 
teachers salaries; provided, that any school dis- 
trict expending annually for teachers salaries 
seventy per cent of the total current expendi- 
tures of the district, after deducting current ex- 
penditures for pupil transportation and other 
auxiliary agencies, may expend any funds re- 
ceived from the state for maintenance purposes. 


The revenues provided for the public school 
system for the school year ending June 30, 1933, 
shall not be affected by this amendment except 
as the legislature may provide. 


Cc. S. Weaver, Merced county superintendent of 
schools, reports the following schools in that 
county whose staffs are enrolled 100% in the 
Cc. T. A. for 1932,—Buhach, Canal, Clay, 
Palos, Dos Palos Joint union high, Galen Clark, 
Gustine union high, Hilmar union high, Jordan, 
Le Grand union high, Livingston, Livingston 
high, Lone Tree, Merced colony, Merced union 
high, Merquin union branch, Occidental, Pioneer, 
Planada, Prairie Flower, Riverside, 
Savana, Sunset, Vincent, Volta, West Side union 
high, Winton. 


Dos 


Russell, 


ved by Padre Serra 
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C. T. A. Council of Education 












HE annual 


Roll call 
present: 


BAY SECTION 
Pansy J. Abbott 
Walter L. Bachrodt 
J. H. Bradley 
A. J. Cloud 
Albert S. Colton 
W. P. Cramsie 
Mabel R. Ellis 
A. G. Elmore 
L. P. Farris 
Minerva Ferguson 
Mary Friedrich 
Willard E. Givens 
Earl G. Gridley 
Joseph Marr Gwinn 
Joseph E. Hancock 
Walter T. Helms 
Edward W. Kottinger 
Josephine Leffler 
S. Edna Maguire 
Mary F. Mooney 
Walter C. Nolan 
Oscar H. Olson 
Bruce Painter 
Edith E. Pence 
Thaddeus H. Rhodes 
Lewis W. Smith 
Estelle Unger 
Will E. Wiley 
John R. Williams 
Mabelle Wilson 
Helen Winchester 


CENTRAL SECTION 
S. J. Brainerd 
Lawrence E. Chenoweth 
Clarence W. Edwards 
Cc, L. Geer 
J. F. Graham 
Herbert L. Healy 
Mrs. Florence Koontz 
Louis P. Linn 
May R. McCardle 
DeWitt Montgomery 
C. S. Weaver 


CENTRAL COAST 
SECTION 
Robert L. Bird 
Blanche L. Davis 
T. S. MacQuiddy 
Melrowe Martin 
Arthur Walter 


NORTH COAST 
SECTION 
Mrs. Annie R. Babcock 


meeting of the 


showed the 


California 
Council of Education was called to order 
by President Joseph Marr Gwinn, in the 

Ball room of the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, at 

9:30 a.m. Saturday, April 9, 1932. 


following members 


A. O. Cooperrider 
Roy Good 
Ray R. Wilson 


NORTHERN SECTION 
J. E. Birch 

Ed. I. Cook 

J. Russell Croad 
Ralph W. Everett 
Robert R. Hartzell 
Charles C. Hughes 
Mrs. Agnes W. Meade 
Mrs. Portia F. Moss 
Jay E. Partridge 
Curtis E. Warren 
Chester D. Winship 


SOUTHERN SECTION 
Lewis E. Adams 

Ray Adkinson 
Mrs. Rhea E. Allen 
W. D. Bannister 
George E. Bettinger 
Arnold A. Bowhay, Jr. 
Cc. R. Briggs 
Cc. L. Broadwater 
George C. Bush 
Anna D. Clark 
A. R, Clifton 
Cc. B. Collins 
E. B. Couch 
Beulah B. Coward 
W. P. Dunlevy 
Noel H. Garrison 
Arthur Gould 
George M. Green 
F, A. Henderson 
Floyd J. Highfill 
Isabella H. Hilditch 
Mrs. Eileen S. Hitchock 
Hamilton H. Hoffman 
Osman R. Hull 
E. J. Hummel 
Parke S. Hyde 
Christine A. Jacobsen 
Cc. L. Johns 
Mrs, Eugenia West Jones 
Ira C. Landis 
Helen M. Lord 
Mrs. H. A. MacKeever 
George J. McDonald 
Gertrude Mallory 
Mrs. Pauline Merchant 
Gladys E. Moorhead 
Harry J. Moore 
George U. Moyse 
Ruth Newby 





Annual meeting, San Francisco, April 9, 1932 


Oliver P. Palstine Paul E. Stewart 

Mrs. Georgia B. Parsons K. L. Stockton 

A. H. Riddell Edyth Thomas 

Grace G. Robinson O. Scott Thompson 

Elmer C. Sandmeyer F. L. Thurston 

George W. Scott A. F. Vandegrift 

Harold F. Seal John H. Waldron 

John A. Sexson Richardson D. White 

A. M. Shaw Frank M. Wright 

S. A. Skinner SPECIAL MEMBERS 

A. Haven Smith Mrs. Genevieve 

Mrs. J. P. Smith Anderson 

Isabella L. Smith Roy W. Cloud 

Mrs. Kathleen H. Vierling Kersey 
Stevens Morgan N. Smith 


Proxies were presented as follows: 

Robert White, for William H. Hanlon 

Frank F. Zeek for Eva Holmes 

Paul Rivers for M. C. Taylor 

Ray Holbrook for Edna H. Young 

Lynn H. Crawford for Percy R. Davis 

F. F. Martin for Ella C. Hickman 

Roy Simpson for Emmett Clark 

Harry Hansell for Herman Spindt 

On motion of Mr. Givens, seconded by Mr. 
Hancock, the above-named proxies were seated 
as members of the Council for the day. 


Mrs. Jones moved, which motion was sec- 
onded by Mr. Givens, that the minutes of the 
Council of December 6, 1931, as appearing on 
page 16 of the January, 1932, Sierra Educational 
News be approved. The motion was carried. 


President Gwinn then said: 


66 ORE than a year ago it seemed impor- 

M tant that we align ourselves with some 
important measures which would affect the 
schools as a whole. Since that time we have been 
busy ourselves with the problem of securing a 
better financial basis for public education. I 
think we have declared ourselves as favoring 
that as our fundamental issue just at this time. 


“T recently attended the convention of school 
superintendents in Washington, and it was 
shown there that the feeling of the whole coun- 
try is concerned with what school people should 
be doing at this time. That feeling certainly 
means that we should be examining our pro- 
grams of education. 


“This is a time for re-studying the question of 
what education is most worthwhile, and what 
problem of administration is of most worth. We 
must more and more think of ourselves as a 
part of an economic and social order. 

“We must be willing to have our problems 
integrated with other problems of society. We 
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cannot hope to go on isolated and independent. 
It is high time that school people think more 
largely than just their schools. 


“Our lines of thought must go out to the whole 
of the situation that confronts the population in 
the state and in each of our local districts. 


“T should like at this time to report on what 
the California Teachers Association has accom- 
plished during the past year and what it is doing 
now, but that report will properly come from 
our Secretary.” 


State Secretary’s Report 


The State Executive Secretary then read the 
following report: 


Mr. President and members of the State Council 
of Education: 


In presenting my annual report, many things 
could be included which I shall not discuss be- 
cause practically every item of major impor- 
tance to the California has been 
discussed fully by officers or committees of the 
Association in Sierra Educational News. A re- 
statement of the work accomplished and the 
plans undertaken would be a recapitulation of 


matters of which you already have knowledge. 


teachers of 


I do wish to stress a few points which we 
should think about at this particular time. 


1. Unemployment. At the beginning of the 
present school year our State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction called two conferences for the 
discussion of the teacher unemployment situa- 
tion in California. At these conferences in Sac- 
ramento and Los Angeles California Teachers 
Association was requested to endeavor to carry 
on any work which was to be done to relieve 
unemployed teachers. 


Your state secretary (through our placement 
offices, through the secretaries of the six sec- 
tions, and through correspondence with every 
county and city superintendent and many dis- 
trict superintendents) secured a fairly accurate 
list of unemployed teachers. 
also 


Information was 
actual needs of these 
teachers. With data thus obtained appeals were 
made to the school people of the state asking 
that each local community take care of its un- 
employed teachers. Where it was impossible to 
give positions or substitute work, we asked that 
the employed teachers of the render 
whatever aid they could to assist those in need. 


secured as to the 


schools 


A most generous response was received to our 
appeal. A large proportion of the unemployed 
teachers were given part time work. Teachers 
of practically every section of California con- 
tributed largely from their salaries, some giving as 


much as one day’s pay per month to teacher 
relief funds. 


2. The Placement Bureaus of the Association 
at Berkeley and the Southern Section at Los 
Angeles have worked diligently to assist unem- 
ployed teachers and those who desired appoint- 
ments. It has been hard this year for the 
placement service to show results. The financial 
returns will probably be far below the expendi- 
tures for their maintenance. Notwithstanding 
this fact, they are doing a valuable service 
which should have the continued support of our 
membership. 


3. Publicity. It has been our hope during this 
year to secure a number of letters with perti- 
nent facts concerning education which could be 
sent to various sections of California to be 
used as publicity material. A large number of 
school people were asked to send to our office 
articles which might be used for publicity pur- 
poses. The response has been very slight. If it 
is possible to get enough material which might 
be of value, we shall begin sending weekly letters 
to all of the schools. If it is not possible to secure 
the material we want, we shall continue to de- 
pend upon the Sierra Educational News for giv- 
ing the information which the teachers require. 


4. Salary Conditions. During the past year we 
have written hundreds of letters to school peo- 
ple, and to school authorities generally, in an 
endeavor to keep salary conditions as near as 
possible to their present level. We have made 
numerous studies to secure and publish mate- 
rial which would help in this respect. We are 
hopeful that all who are connected with Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association will do their utmost 
to maintain the present standards of California’s 
educational system. The research division has 
been particularly helpful in securing material. 
We confidently believe that if the new school 
year can be entered with conditions about as 
they are this year, many of our present worries 
will be over. 

5. New Forms of Revenue. Responding to a 
call from the California Real Estate Associa- 
tion, the State Grange, the State Farm Bureau 
and other tax bodies of the state, representatives 
of California Teachers Association have attended 
several meetings at which new forms of revenue 
You will 
today act upon a proposal which, if accepted, 
and which if passed by the people of the state, 
will relieve real estate of part of its burden of 
taxation and will shift a portion of the support 
of public education to other sources. If Cali- 
fornia Teachers decides to enter 
upon this campaign, the members of this council 


for the schools have been discussed. 


Association 
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should assist in securing the necessary signa- 
tures for an initiative constitutional amendment 
and do all in their power to see that the amend- 
ment is passed. 


T this time may I express publicly my ap- 
A preciation for the hearty support given to 
me and my associates at headquarters by our 
President, by the Board of Directors, by the 
members of the State Council, individually and 
collectively, and by the section officers. 

I also desire at this time to express my appre- 
ciation to the 38,000 teachers who are members 
of California Teachers Association and whose 
co-operative efforts make possible the carrying 
on of our work. I also wish to express my ap- 
preciation of the helpfulness of those connected 
with our work at headquarters. 

For the various activities of the Association 
such as our legal division, placement division, 
research director, and magaine, I want to ex- 
press their appreciation for the loyal co-opera- 
tion given by school people generally throughout 
California. 

During the past year I have visited many 
parts of the state where our services have been 
requested, and have talked to school meetings 
and educational groups. 

It has been our desire to co-operate in every 
respect with the State Department of Education 
and with all of the educational interests of Cali- 
fornia. This shall be our aim during the coming 
vear. 

Confident in our belief that the schools of 
California are rendering a most worthy service 
for the continuance of a fine citizenship, I am 

Respectfully, 


Roy W. Croup, 
State Executive Secretary. 


[he President called upon Albert M. Shaw, 
chairman of the special committee on Classroom 
Teachers Organization, to report to the Council 
the findings of his committee. 

Mr. Shaw reported: 


“Your committee has drawn up the following* 
constitution and by-laws for a Department of 
Classroom teachers of the California Teachers 
Association Southern Section. It is the recom- 
mendation of this committee that each section 
work out its plans for such an organization 
within the secion. It is the further recommenda- 
tion of your committee that each section depart- 
ment should have one representative on the 
State Council.” 


Mr. Shaw moved that the recommendations of 





*This will appear in the June issue. 
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his committee be adopted. The motion was sec 
onded by Mrs. Parsons and carried. 

The Honorable Vierling Kersey, Superin 
tendent of Public Instruction, being present, 
President Gwinn called upon him for a few re- 
marks. Mr. Kersey made an interesting address 
and was heartily applauded. 

K. L. Stockton, chairman of the Tenure com 
mittee, gave the report of his committee. This 
report will appear in the June issue. 

At the conclusion of his report, Mr. Stockton 
moved its approval. The motion was seconded 
by Mr. Givens and carried. 

The report of the committee on International 
Relations was given by Mabel Ellis, chairman, 
and appears elsewhere in this issue. 

Miss Ellis’ report was ordered placed on file. 

Mrs. Eugenia West Jones submitted a report 
from the Kindergarten- Primary committee, 
which will appear in the June issue. 

A. J. Cloud moved, which motion was sec- 
onded by Mr. Givens, that the report be ac- 
cepted. The motion was carried and the report 
placed on file. 

The report of the Retirement committee was 
presented by Earl G. Gridley, chairman, and will 
appear in the June issue. Mr. Givens moved that 
the report be approved. The motion was sec- 
onded by C. B. Collins and carried. 

A. H. Riddell, chairman of the committee on 
the Problem Child, reported as follows: 

“This is a new committee. We were formerly 
the committee for the study of the handicapped 
child. The committee feels that it really has an 
important function. We recognize the solution 
of this problem involves an expenditure of 
money. We are not ready to make any recom- 
mendations yet. The committee has a plan for 
the study along two lines: (1) what is being 
done for the problem child by our cities, and 
(2) in the rural districts. The committee hopes 
after the completion of this study to be able to 
make some suggestions for the improvement of 
the condition of our problem child.” 

The President announced that the report was 
accepted as a report of progress. 

President Gwinn stated that he wished to 
announce to the Bay Section members of the 
Council that he would not be a candidate for re- 
election to the Board of Directors. 

The meeting adjourned to reconvene at 1:30 
p.m. 


HEN the Council assembled at 1:30, the 
President called upon F. F. Martin, State 
N. E. A. Director, to make an announcement of 
the plans for the trip to the N. E. A. convention 
at Atlantic City, June 26 to July 1. Mr. Martin 
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spoke briefly, outlining the route to be taken, 
and the plans for the special train. 


Frank A. Henderson, as chairman of the com- 
mittee’ on Financing Public Education, pre- 
sented the proposed initiative amendment to the 
California constitution, as it appeared in the 
April issue of the Sierra Educational News. He 
recommended the approval of the plan and of 
the appointment of a special committee consist- 
ing of W. E. Givens, Roy Good, Paul E. Stew- 
art, and Roy W. Cloud. On motion, Mr. Hen- 
derson was also included in the committee. The 
report was accepted and at the board meeting 
which followed, the above committee was ap- 
pointed as requested. Discussion of the amend- 
ment then followed. 


Mr. Gould moved that we commend this whole 
matter to the special committee to be appointed 
by the Board of Directors, asking them to take 
into consideration all of the suggestions made 
by members of the Council. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Holbrook and carried. 


Mr. Everett moved that it is the sense of this 
meeting that upon the acceptance of the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment, if satisfactory 
to our group of representatives, that we com- 
mit ourselves to provide a fair proportion of 
signatures to the initiative petitions, in each of 
our sections, working in co-operation with the 
other organizations. The motion was seconded 
by John R. Williams and carried. 


J. H. Hunter, representing the Real Estate 
Association and the Tax Equalization Associa- 
tion, was asked by President Gwinn to extend 
greetings to the Council. Mr. Hunter spoke 
briefly. 

The report of the Welfare committee was 
presented by F. L. Thurston, chairman, who 
moved that the Board of Directors be author- 
ized, if emergency arises, to add another $1,000 
to the Mark Keppel Loan fund. Mrs. Jones 
seconded the motion which was carried. 


Mr. Thurston also moved that a special com- 
munication from the State Executive Secretary 
go to the officers of each of the sections, calling 
to their attention the desirability of making the 
Southern Section Welfare Home a state work. 
The motion was seconded by Mrs. Jones and 
carried. 


The report of the Ethics and Professional 
Growth committee was made by Mrs. Georgia 
B. Parsons, and will be published in the June 
issue. 


1. Mr. Henderson's report appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 


HE time set for the special order of busi- 

ness having arrived, the section represen- 
tatives met in separate session to nominate their 
choices for members on the Board of Directors 
and for the selection of N. E. A. delegates. 

The Council reassembling, the President called 
for a report of the nominations by sections. The 
following were nominated: 

Southern Section: George C. Bush 

John A. Sexson 
Paul E. Stewart 

Bay Section: Willard E. Givens 
Walter L. Bachrodt 

Central Section: Clarence W. Edwards 

Northern Section: Ed. I. Cook 

Central Coast Section: Robert L. Bird 

Nerth Coast Section: Roy Good 


Mr. Everett moved that these nominations be 
accepted and the members so nominated be de- 
clared elected as members of the Board of Di- 
rectors. The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Rhodes and unanimously carried. 

The chair declared the members of the board 
duly elected. 

Mr. Gould extended the thanks and apprecia- 
tion of the Southern Section to Dr. Gwinn for 
his work as President during a long and trying 
period. 

Dr. Gwinn replied: “I have certainly enjoyed 
my work with you. The organization is in ex- 
cellent condition in the matter of number of 
members, in the matter of finance, and also in 
achievements, not that I had much to do with it. 

“I hope to be still permitted to be on the State 
Council. I did not wish to continue on the Board 
of Directors and it was my own personal wish 
that I did not continue there, but I am still 
vitally interested in the Association and expect 
to continue my interest.” 

The President then called for the 
tions of N. E. A. delegates: 


North Coast Section: Ray R. Wilson 
Annie R. Babcock 


nomina- 


Bay Section: 


John F. Brady, San Francisco 
Laura Curley, Oakland 

Mrs. Agnes W. Dutcher, Livermore 
Nina M. Farwell, Berkeley 

Camilla Heald, San Jose 

Lillie Lewin, San Francisco 

Mrs. Edith Dow Moulton, Stockton 
Edgar E. Muller, Oakland 

Mrs. Marjorie S. Robertson, Los Gatos 
Irene Snow, Napa 

Mrs. Gladys Toomey, Berkeley 
Miss E’stelle Unger, Petaluma 


Southern Section, Central Coast Section, 
Northern Section and Central Section asked 
that the President and State Executive Secre- 
tary be authorized to appoint delegates to be 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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A School Radio Club 


From Crystal Receiver to Broadcasting 


Earty W. Moore, while teaching in the Paso 
Robles Union High School, now science instructor 
in the Round Valley Union High School, Covelo. 


Y interest in radio began when a small 

group of boys took me to their little club- 
room, proudly displayed a crystal receiver and a 
Ford-spark-coil spark-transmitter, and then in- 
vited me to join their club. 


As their physics instructor I could not well 
refuse, though some of the boys knew more 
than I did about the practical side of radio. 
Our principal was very considerate and pro- 
vided some funds for experimental work. I 
asked to take part in the club as a member. 


We scrambled through magazines and other 
sources that might lead to diagrams of receiv- 
ing-circuits or to the improvement of those 
already in our possession. Before the end of the 
year the club had produced a receiver which 
could be used successfully in an auditorium, not- 
withstanding the fact that at that time there 
were no powerful broadcasting stations on the 
Pacific Coast. 


Surmising that there would be a demand for 
a class in radio the next year, I prepared for 
the emergency while in the east during the 
summer. 


The demand came, a class was organized, 
perhaps the first high school radio-class in the 
state. Funds for an experimental laboratory was 
granted. 


The boys, having become familiar with many 
receiving-circuits, and being able to receive and 
send code messages, began to shift their atten- 
tion to transmitters. 


A factory-built 10-watt transmitter was con- 
sidered but was found impossible, 
financially. So there was another 
period of circuit-diagram collecting 
and listing of parts and informa- 
tion for assembling. 

But, oddly enough, none of the 
radiophone 
nished us 


circuit - diagrams fur- 
would work when as- 
sembled. The fact was, good radio- 
circuits prized and 
from the 


were highly 


more or less guarded 
public. 

We, forced to 
draw heavily on theory and our 
own ingenuity to properly balance 


the various circuits of the proposed 


therefore, were 


Early W. Moore 


set and produce the desired radiations. It re- 
quired several weeks to do the necessary re 
search which resulted in a circuit which was 
almost perfect for our apparatus. 

The town of Paso Robles and nearby com- 
munities responded splendidly. A music firm 
loaned us a piano. A studio was improvised 
and we never lacked for music and entertainment 

In the meantime a strong, active, radio club 
had grown up in town. It was this club which 
sponsored our broadcasting programs, besides 
assisting in many other ways, thereby making it 
possible for us to be on the air two evenings of 
each week. 


ADIO, at that time, was all thrills! Fans 

not only listened to our dedicatory pro- 
gram but stayed by their receivers until after 
midnight listening for reports from other sta- 
tions. They were rewarded. Such distant sta- 
tions as Kansas City, Missouri, and Calgary, 
Canada, called back, stating that they had re- 
ceived our initial program and were extending 
hearty congratulations. 


Not everybody was convinced that our trans- 
mitter was as successful as reports had indi- 
cated. Some of the more skeptical boys planned 
a hunt several miles away in the hills where 
they were sure it would be difficult to hear our 
station. They took a good receiver along, but 
before leaving they arranged with some of the 
members of the radio club to request a test 
program each evening until they returned. 


We knew the boys had left in a motor-car 
and easily guessed the ruse. In order to inject 
a little fun into the test programs we pretended 
that the boys were lost somewhere in the wilds 
and told a rather lengthy improbable story. 
However, a few telephoned in to learn if it 
were really true. The story was continued each 
evening, thereby furnishing our listeners with 
one of the first original broadcast serial stories. 

This story 
popular. 


made our station immediately 
The radio laboratory requires some very deli- 
cate and expensive apparatus. If 
money is not available, many 
shop-tools and some physics ap- 
paratus may be substituted. With 
the younger groups, a_ shop- 
course, based on the theory and 
construction of receivers, will 
usually be found sufficient. The 
older groups, especially those who 
have had a foundation course in 
electricity, should have practice 
work in building’ transformers, 
motors, generators and finally the 
building and care of transmitters. 

Radio should be elective, as it 
does not lend itself to the general 
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run of students. However, it is especially adapted 
to those boys and girls who love to create 
through their own efforts. In biology they 
observe specimens as nature made them. In 
physics they verify the natural laws which 
others have worked out. 


In radio their laboratory efforts result in use- 
ful, thrilling, enjoyable, creations by means of 
which they may receive a liberal education. The 
student realizes that he ts pioneering and works 
with added zest, fully conscious that he immedi- 
ately, upon completion of his set, will enjoy the 
products of his efforts. 


* * * 


Howard Frey's Violin 


F interest to the schools of California, in the 
secondary music field, comes the announce- 
ment from Manteca union high school, that one 
of the ambitious senior students of the 
department 


music 
has just completed an attractive 
hand-made violin, 
and, even though it 
has just been made, 
it has a very pleas- 
ing tone. 

Howard Frey, who 
has been playing vio- 
lin for the past few 
years, has construct- 
ed, in his crude little 
shop in the rear of 
the family garage, 
and with limited tools 
this most profes- 
sional - looking in- 
strument. The finish- 
ed product represents 
about nine months of 
work. 

The result of How- 
ard’s odd moment of 
industrious cutting, 
carving and glueing, 
astonished his par- 
ents and schoolmates. 
The top of the violin 
was carved from Cal- 
ifornia redwood and 
the back from spruce. The combination of these 
two different kinds of wood, which was purely 
an experiment, has given the violin a rich, sweet 
and mellow tone. 


Howard Frey of Manteca. 


He has used the violin in the high school 
orchestra, under the direction of John W. Farrar, 
and has displayed it at various teachers meet- 
ings and entertainments. He expects to enter it 
for display at the state fair this fall. 


H. B. Long, principal of the high school, and 
J. W. Farrar, music instructor, both feel that 
much praise should be allotted to this young 
man and that activities of this nature should 
prove themselves quite beneficial for other 
students. 


A County Counselling System 


ULIA J. GUNTHER, teacher in Tulare 

union high school, makes the following state- 
ment concerning the Tulare county system of test- 
ing and counselling: 


One of the most valuable functions of a 
county system of testing and counselling (such 
as Tulare county carries on) is to lessen the 
number of misfits in high school classes, espe- 
cially freshman classes. 

It has become face-evident that to allow 
youngsters below a certain intelligence level to 
enter algebra or Latin 1 classes is to foredoom 
them to failure. 

No amount of “selling” the subject changes 
the fundamental fact that certain minds are of 
a grade that cannot grasp abstractions or master 
the intricacies of construction in a dead language. 


In his proper niche in the school a mentally 
dull child can be as happy as the bright child. 
Out of that 
niche, faced by 
the unsur- 
mountable dif- 
ficulties of a 
subject such as 
algebra, the 
mentally dull 
pupil becomes a 
discipline prob- 
lem, if he has 
an aggressive personality, or he wilts under a 
sense of failure and waits patiently for the 
birthday that will release him from the school’s 
jurisdiction. 

In fairness to all concerned, child, school, and 
community, the time used in the attempt to 
polish square pegs to the proper degree of 
smoothness to fit round holes they were never 
intended by nature to fit, might better be given 
to a testing-counselling program which would 
prevent their getting into the wrong places in 
the first place. 

Insofar as failures are due to the school’s 
short-sightedness in permitting youngsters to 
enter classes they were unfitted for, no system 
of orientation within those classes will remedy 
the situation. 

Insofar as such a system “sells” the subject to 
a group of students able to handle it, but lack- 
ing the enthusiasm and interest that comes 
within a clearer understanding of aims and 
methods, the system is a very commendable 
adjunct to any counselling system. 


CHAMPA I OLA 


The Tulare guidance program is described in full in a 24- 
page bulletin by David L. Mackaye and Miss Gunther 




















































































































































































































Ruralizing Activities 


H. Atrrep CLover, Teacher, 
Morgan Valley School, Reiff, Lake County 


66 HAT’S all very well for the school with 

ms 200 enrollment, Miss Vann,” I told the 
dynamic personality who is responsible for the 
inspired sawings and whittlings done on the 


weekly shop afternoon at the state demonstra- 
tion school at Arbuckle. 


“However, my school presents another prob- 
lem,” I continued. “It is a typical rural school, 
eleven miles from the nearest town by way of 
an 18% graded, mostly one-way road. I have 
ten pupils, coming from six different homes, 
and representing five school grades. 


“Fifty-year old precedent rules my _ school 
board and community; before undertaking this 
‘new-fangled school-mar’ming’ I must sell the 
board and the respective parents on the merits 
of any new plan.” 


Miss Vann flashed me one of those dazzling 
smiles that make her pupils at once her faith- 
ful genii. I knew that the argument was lost. 


“Of course, you will have to show your patrons 
the advantages to be gained from toy and fur- 
niture making, but you undertake the work in a 
broad sense. The very fact that yours is a rural 
school where farm children have much to profit 
from a better knowledge of using tools, is in 
your favor. The material we spoil here,’ and 


she waved a hammer toward the 20 youngsters. 


who had elected toy-making 
as their special activity, “costs 
almost nothing; yet, the mate- 
rials which will be saved be- 
cause of this experience and 
training of hands, eyes, and 
minds in the days to come, 
will be untold. Your farmer- 
neighbors are quick to recog- 
nize this. Furthermore, the 
useful articles you may make 
for the farm-home are with- 


out number. 


“Your rural school will not 
be equipped with benches, 
tools, or materials. You may 
not be able to acquire more 
than a little at a time. You 
may so organize your work in 
the end that it in no way re- 
sembles the program Mr. 
Johnson, our principal, plans 
for us. Nevertheless, your re- 
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sults will be ultimately the same. The prob- 
lem which faces every rural school teacher is 
entirely one of suiting the program to the sit- 
uation and of meeting a local need wherever 
possible. Your method will occur to you as 
you take up the work; there is no cut-and-dried 
formula of this teaching, no a-b-c rote, only 
spontaneity and inspired imagination. The suc- 
cess of the venture depends upon the teacher's 
originality and ability.” 

That wasn't altogether encouraging to a 
teacher who had never had manual training, 
and whose knowledge of tools was _ pitifully 
small. 

But it was a worthy challenge. 


YEAR has passed and our visit to the 
A demonstration school is bearing fruit. 

In the beginning, our trustees were enthu- 

siastic with the proposal and voted material 


The modern school gives as much heed to childrens physical activities as to their 


purely mental tasks. 


for 
tab! 
T 
the 
tiot 
( iid 
wh 
unt 
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Indians on the march 


for a shop-bench with wooden vise, a low work- 
table, and a sand-table. 


The tools are furnished in part by myself, 
the school, and a 14-year-old boy who is ambi- 
tious to become a carpenter. Most farms have 
old tools no longer efficient for general use, 
which will be gladly donated to the school 
until the district can afford to replace them 
with better ones. 


A List of Our Tools 


At present we have a brace and a few 
standard-sized bits, cross-cut saw, rip-saw, 3 
coping-saws, 2 wood-chisels, 1 cold-chisel, 1 
matched nail-sets, 4 hammers, plane, 
draw-knife, tin-shears, screw-driver, putty-knife, 
whet-stone, 2 files, 2 wood-rasps, and 2 small 
wood-clamps. By careful organization of the 
work so that fewer students work in the small 
hall-way which we use as a shop, the work 
can be carried on with less than half this 
investment in tools. 


set of 


A fruit store in town gives us empty orange 


and lemon crates. 
our material. 


This constitutes the bulk of 
From this material we have con- 
structed chairs for our primary-grade pupils, 
chairs for our band, and a dozen chairs to be 
taken home as porch furniture. 


The ends of the crates are quite sturdy and 
in addition to their limitless use in toy con- 
struction, have been used as a shelf for our 
radio loudspeaker, in making a dictionary stand, 
and as a device for holding the large roll of 
adhesive-paper such as merchants use in pack- 
age wrapping. From them we have also made 
a dozen or more holders for the rolls of toilet 
tissue which are supplanting the well-known 
mail-order catalog in our little mountain school 
and community. 


Occasionally the work demands better ma- 
terial. A visit to the lumber yard enabled us 
to build music-stands at a cost of 50 cents 
each, for the 10-piece band of which our school 
is so proud. We also made cases of veneer for 
a clarinet and a cornet which had been pur- 
chased as used instruments, without case. The 
cases were then covered with auta-top mate- 


rial and lined with corduroy. However, only 


about one-tenth of our work is done with any- 
thing other than the 
boxes. 


lumber from discarded 


This spring several foot-stools are being made 
from the crate ends. Tops covered with the 
auto material, corners finished with corner irons 
for strength, and the quick-drying lacquer used 
in finishing them, will make each stool cost the 
owner 15 cents. The instrument-cases and foot- 
stools are the only items made by students in 
which it has been necessary to charge for mate- 
rials used. 


Or activity-work in the shop began with 
making houses, men, ships, animals, trees, 
and tools, to be used in sand-table settings at 
some future time. 


A few more tools were acquired and desk- 
repairing was undertaken. Our furniture is very 
old and carried two generations of initial car- 
ving. These defects have been removed with the 
aid of a quart of paint remover and a can of 
plastic wood. The desks were planed and sanded, 
and have been re-varnished till they look and 
feel like new. The penmanship night-mare of 
rough desk-tops has been laid away forever. 

Two of our most important wall-maps and 
one of our window shades refused to re-roll. 
The old rods were replaced for a few cents by 
Montgomery Ward, and one afternoon of shop- 
work found the old maps behaving like new 
ones. Balky window-shades won’t worry our 
future housewives. 


Soldering of leaky pots and pans is a branch 
of work into which we have gone somewhat 
extensively. Many articles have been brought to 
the school for repairs. Several coffee-cans have 
been converted into oil filler-cans for farm cars. 


Toy-Making Is a Major Interest 


Toy-making has been foremost in the interest 
of the children. Younger brothers and sisters 
have benefited immeasurably thereby. Space 
would not admit of a detailed account of this 
work, since its method lends itself so readily to 
the teacher’s initiative. 

Animals which can be easily traced or drawn 
upon soft-pine boards from the sides of the 
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where gold 


W. Marshall, 


orange-crates, to be cut out with coping-saw 
and mounted upon rolling platforms (wheels 
made from spools, or cut cross-section from old 
curtain rods); doll-cradles, tables, chairs, and 
play-houses; picks and shovels for the sand- 
table miners, made from coffee or salad-oil cans; 
camels, Arabs, sailors, ships, and cargoes for 
sand-table caravan work; all these receive en- 
thusiastic interest. 

Toys were made during four weeks activity- 
work as gifts to the poor. The Lakeport Com- 
munity Chest received and packed the toys for 
distribution. 

There are always many active charities in 
need of toys, and next year we hope to make a 
much worthier contribution. Christmas in our 
school begins this spring with a definite goal in 
view. It is our hope that we may make at least 
a hundred needy children happy when Kriss 
Kringle calls again. 

This coming year we shall make doll-furni- 
ture, jumping-jacks, barns with farm animals, 
stick-horses, building-block sets (the planing- 
mill has a load of small blocks to be given 
away), etc. Last year we only undertook the 
making of wild animals mounted on rolling 
platforms, various birds on perches, and Noah’s 
Arks with a dozen tiny animals each. 


We also made pencil holders for desk use at 
home, broom-holders for the kitchen wall, spout- 
cans for oiling the family car, a book-rack, and 
even an oil-funnel (gallon size, for daddy’s 
tractor). These items represent some rather 
unique and useful Christmas gifts for members 
of the makers families. 


ISS VANN’S challenge was indeed a 
M worthy one. And her advice has proven 
its own truth—the success of the venture 
depends upon the teachers originality. 


I believe that the work suggests itself. I do 


find that about the time that one phase of the 
work reaches the exhaustion point another angle 
is presented and a new field opened. 


Constant altertness for ideas and a sense of 
observation of every adaptable possibility keeps 
me stocked with background material. As occa- 
sion demands, this material is used as a sug- 
gestion for a new toy, a new article to be made 
for the home, or as an accessory for some study 
activity in connection with the academic phases 
of school-work. There is no starting point; nor 
is there an ending. The possibilities are limit- 


less, since the work is so self-adapting. 


Resourcefulness Is Taught 


The children make their own choices, within 
certain limits. They are confined only by rules 
regarding wasting of materials, care of the nails 
and paints furnished by the school, replacing 
tools in their places, etc. 


Supervision is necessary in order that each 
child may acquire a varied knowledge and skill. 
Instruction is necessary in observing the best 
use and treatment of tools and materials. 


Generally, however, instruction is the least 
necessary item, if fullest benefits are to result 
and the child is to gain that self-dependence 
acquired of figuring things out for himself. 


And as this type of activity work is intended 
to develop the initiative and self-reliance of any 
child, just so does it tend to develop the initia- 
tive and original thought of his teacher. 


* * * 


Dr. Joseph Rosier, president of the West Vir- 
ginia state teachers college at Fairmont and 
member of the board of directors of the National 
Education Association, is happy in the recent 
dedication of the new $200,000 science hall at 
that institution. President Rosier is nationally 
known in the field of teacher training and is 
a veteran worker in education. 
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The Rhythm Band in a Rural School 


Etta P. McCarty, Marigold Rural School, Yuba County 


OW to keep children happy as well as 

busy, and to keep them busy as well as 

happy, is the big problem facing every 
teacher the world over. The Rhythm Band is 
becoming well-known as one of the finest types 
of pleasurable group-participation for little chil- 
dren. This activity fills leisure-time with enjoy- 
ment. 


The social group is a vital part of human life. 
Each child 
learns to. take 
his place in the 
general ensem- 
ble. The bells, 
the triangle, the 
tambourine, and 
each of the other 
instruments, 
must learn to 
wait its turn and 
to blend its 
effort with all 
the rest, that the 
harmonious 
whole may be 
the ultimate 
result. What 
greater social 
lesson can _ be 
learned in the creating of worthy citizenship? 

A rainy day in a rural school need not have 
gloomy recess periods. With the attractive 
rhythm band instruments close at hand the time 
passes happily, and all too quickly. 

Motivation uses the rhythm band to make 
attractive and interesting a project which is 
educational as well as recreational. 

The general aim should be to arouse the 
desire within the child for the new experience; 
to develop him by virtue of this experience; and 
to proceed in the light of his growing needs and 
readiness. Individual initiative and creative 
instinct are given freedom as experience grows. 

The fitness of the quality of the instrument to 
the mood of the music becomes quite intuitive 
Children’s ears 
quickly sense tonal characteristics. The players 
have a desire to fit them to the mood of the 
music. The tinkle of the triangle, the gaiety of 


the tambourine, the crash of the cymbals each 


with these young musicians. 


Here are the pupils of Marigold School, Yuba county, 
in their rhythm and harmonica bands. 


fits into a proper mood. Each player contributes 
his share and it becomes a united project. 

The 14 pupils of Marigold School, all grades. 
are shown in the accompanying picture. 

The pupils of the advanced grades have 
organized a harmonica band and often accom- 
pany the little people who play the rhythm 
band. 


Both groups entertained a large crowd in 
Marysville dur- 
ing the Christ- 
mas activities, 
and they appear- 
ed perfectly at 
ease, though 
working in en- 
tirely new 
roundings. 


sur- 


This article on 
the rhythm band 
as a music activ- 
ity was partly 
taken from the 
work of Lyra- 
vine Votow, di- 
rector of public 
school 
Bush Conserva- 
tory, Chicago. 


music, 


Summer Conference For Principals 


Of interest to elementary principals through- 
out the state is the announcement of plans for a 
summer conference of elementary principals, 
sponsored by the California State Elementary 
Principals Association, to be held in connection 
with the summer session of the University of 
California. 

This is in line with action taken at the Mount 
Shasta meeting last summer, 
making the summer 
event. 


looking toward 


conference an annual 

Principals who are interested in discussing 
some of their particular problems with other 
principals in the same field of work under ex- 
pert leadership should plan to attend the sum- 
mer conference. 

In order to make it as valuable to you per- 
sonally as possible, do not delay sending the 
detailed problem or problems in which you are 
most interested to Dr. George Kyte, University 
Elementary School, Berkeley. 
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A Camp on the Trail to California - 1849 


Life on the Overland Trail 


“The evenings were pleasantly spent around big camp fires. Stories were told of 
bygone days in Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, and other states. Daniel Boone, Kit Carson, 
Davy Crockett, and other frontier characters became familiar to the grown-ups and to 


the children as well. Songs were sung... the one the children liked best was: 


Oh, Susanna, don’t you cry for me, 


For I’m off to California with my banjo on my knee.” 
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The Promotion of Educational Research 


Dr. E. H. Starrecsacn, C. T. A. Director of Research 


ESEARCH in the field of administra- 

tive statistics involves the collection and 

tabulation of statistical data; the deriva- 
tion and presentation of important and interest- 
ing truths inherent in such data; and the inter- 
pretation of such truths in terms usable by the 
administrative mind—and by the public mind— 
for the purpose of forming judgments and mak- 
ing decisions. 


This type of fact-finding and fact-presentation 
represents research in its oldest and probably 
most dishonorable form. It was activities in this 
field of research that gave rise to the old saying, 
“Figures won’t lie, but liars will figure.” Any- 
one who is at all statistically inclined can, like 
the devil quoting Scripture for his purpose, so 
select and so treat his data that his results will 
fit his a priori conclusions. 


Or failing in this at his first venture, he can 
readily select new data, or re-treat the same data 
so that in the end his results will be gratifying 
at least to himself. This type of thing is so very 
old that it is, if for no other reason than its 
advanced age, almost honorable. It is, and long 
has been, the favorite resort of both pros and 
cons on almost every subject amenable to statis- 
tical treatment. 


But it is my opinion that never in the history 
of mathematics has there ever been such a flood 
of alleged statistical facts submitted for public 
consumption as at the present time. This is par- 
ticularly true in California. It is going on in 
every county, in every city, in every town and 
village, and in almost every school district. Cer- 
tain state organizations have been at it for a long 
time; and they are still at it. And the purpose 
behind much of this kind of research activity is 
to discredit public education, and to bring the 
schools into disrepute with the public. 


Attacks by Misrepresentors 


It is not my purpose here to declare—or even 
to intimate—that all individuals, other than edu- 
cational researchers themselves, engaged in 
studying the costs of education in California are 
in some way motivated by malice toward the 
schools. Some of them are as honest as to pur- 
pose as any one could desire them to be. 

But the fact remains that education and the 
schools and the teachers are under attack by cer- 
tain individuals and groups of individuals who 


are willing to use methods of misrepresentation 
in their attack. 


These mathematical prestidigitators are en- 
gaging in a kind of statistics legerdemain to 
convince the people that the way out of the 
depression is through cutting down on expendi- 
tures for education. Some of them would have 
us believe that school costs have been a primary 
cause of the depression. 


OW, there is no mistaking the fact that 

we are in a period of depression. But 
neither the school nor the American people are 
in any way accountable or responsible for it. By 
the American people I mean the American citi- 
zenry generally. Our economic leaders—our 
economic engineers, so to speak—have made 
egregious blunders; and all the arguments and 
all the glib sophistry to the contrary will not 
cover up that fact. 


Nor will sophistry and peurile allusions to the 
world-wide economic situation and the gold-sup- 
ply cover up the further hideous fact of the 
shame and distress which those blunders have 
let loose upon the American people. 


Educators, like the rest of the populace, have 
stood by while these economic leaders have 
established and run to suit themselves our eco- 
nomic system. We have stood by gazing in 
wonderment and awe while those wizards of 
finance have plucked dividends out of nowhere, 
like rabbits out of a silk hat. When we failed 
to applaud, we at least remained acquiescent. 
We have gone further still; we have instilled 
into the minds of the young a faith in that eco- 
nomic system. And now that economic system 
has failed to justify itself in terms of human 
happiness and human betterment. 

Now it becomes the problem of those leaders 
to make their peace with the American people. 
They are not finding their problem easy to solve. 
In their dilemma they are attacking the one 
public institution which enjoys the full confi- 
dence of the people—the public school. Their 
smoke-screen is confusing and deceptive; and 
that is just what it is meant to be. 

It has long been the policy and practice of 
wealth and privilege to deceive the people as 
to the cause of their miseries, and to find a 
scapegoat when the going gets hard. Today 
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the much advertised cause of public misery 
is high taxes, and scapegoat selected is the 
public school. 


False Leaders Betray the People 


It is strange indeed that taxes should be hard- 
est to bear when they are—nationally speaking 
—the lowest in years. It is only since the in- 
comes of people have fallen off to a low ebb— 
through the bad guessing of our financial lead- 
ers—that taxes have become burdensome. 


And now, when the farmer and the home 
owner have resolved to remedy the situation by 
a revision of the taxing system in this state; a 
revision which will place the burden more equit- 
ably with respect to ability to pay; now comes 
this concerted attempt—on the part of those 
who under the revision would have to pay more 
—to discredit and restrict the work of the 
schools. 


These leaders—through the system they have 
devised and established—have done things to 
the American citizen which are almost beyond 
belief; they have done things to the ordinary 
citizen which, if that citizen were not—through 
the efforts of the school—too well-grounded in 
the principle of democratic government, would 
threaten the very fabric of our social order. 


They have deprived him of his rightful oppor- 
tunity to labor and to earn; they have in many 
cases taken his life’s savings in the debacle they 
have staged; they have reduced him and his 
family to want. And now they are ready to take 
away or cripple his school. 


TRUST that you will not think that I am 
I speaking at all heatedly; or that I am ex- 
cessively radical about this matter. On the other 
hand, I hope that you will believe me serious in 
what I say. I do not imply, of course, that all 
this has been done consciously, and purposely. 


3ut the fact remains that it has been done; 
and the further fact cannot be denied that it 
has been done under an economic system in the 
government of which the people have little to 
say. Nobody can well doubt that that economic 
system—having failed as it has to justify itself 
in human happiness and human betterment—is 
now being weighed in the balance of public 
opinion. 

The attack upon the schools is not merely the 
work of a few groups of deeply interested par- 
ties. As a matter of fact, those most deeply 
interested often do not appear—in person—at 
all. The actual attack is left to others: to hench- 
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men, to public officials who feel called upon t. 
explain away any responsibility they may hav 
for public expenditures; and often, too, to honest 
but deluded citizens who have been swayed out 
of balance by the logic of misrepresentation. But 
whether the attack grows out of ignorance or 
sheer selfish interest and cussedness, the issue at 
stake in the struggle is the welfare of the public 
school. 


The arguments—if you care to call them that 
—which are voiced against the schools in the 
present attack are not the old honest arguments 
which were once put forward. No one dares to 
attack the school as such. No one has the 
temerity to come out into the open with a state- 
ment to the effect that it is wrong to take money 
out of one man’s pocket to educate another 
man’s child. The public school is too well-estab- 


lished in the public mind for such an attack to 
get anywhere. 


In the place of such direct arguments comes 
an insidious flank attack in the form of deceptive 
and false statements. The teachers as a group 
are portrayed as an organized body of racketeers 
bent only upon selfish emolument. The school is 
represented as a tax-eating monstrosity, vastly 
overgrown in its proportions through the selfish 
machinations of the teaching body—a sort of 
incubus which the teachers have fastened upon 
the backs of taxpayers. 


The taxpayer, in turn, is shown in caricature 
as a patient individual of obviously modest 
means sweating under the impossible task of 
climbing the hill of prosperity with the school 
bearing down on his spinal column.... If only 
he could be freed from his incubus, he would be 
free from all his difficulties; so that he could 
run all the way up the hill and, if he chose, pick 
daisies as he ran! 


This is the sort of picture that is being given 
to the people of California. It has been given 
them so often that many of them are beginning 
to believe it. 


The Fruits of Research 


Now the fruits of research, like the better 
known fruits of tree and vine, are best when 
they are in season. It seems to me that at this 
particular time nothing is quite so important to 
education and to the schools as the presentation 
of facts concerning the schools to the people. 

Pudd’nhead Wilson remarked: “Truth is 
stranger than fiction—to some people.” And he 
added, “But I always try to keep reasonably 
well acquainted with it.” 
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BELIEVE that the educational researcher 
I cannot devote his time to anything more im- 
portant at the present time than to keeping the 
public acquainted with school facts. By this I 
mean all the facts. If certain facts are not 
complimentary to the administration of the 
schools; if certain facts are hard to justify; then 
the public is as entitled to them as it is to the 
more pleasing facts which are complimentary 
and easy to justify. No permanent good can 
come to the schools or to education generally by 
covering up the truth. 

Public education will always be safe in the 
hands of a public that is informed about all the 
school facts—even when times are hardest and 
the economic outlook gloomiest. A well in- 
formed, honestly critical public is the best ally 
of the school; for such a public is not to be 
easily misled by specious arguments, or mis- 
guided by the misrepresentation of facts. 

To this end it seems desirable that somebody 
assume the responsibility of working out a cost 
accounting system for schools which will make 
it possible to lay bare the facts as to particular 
items of educational costs. It is more than a 
little embarrassing to the friends of education 
to find themselves in a position of defending an 
educational item the cost of which is unknown, 
and apparently unknowable. 


The public has long been willing to accept 
everything in the name of education, and to let 
the educator define the term. The public has 
been interested in general figures and general 
results; not in specific figures and special terms. 


The Snipers Are Busy 


But much of the present attack upon the 
schools takes the form of sniping at particular 
items: special subjects and special activities, 
adult education, part-time education, and so on, 
are declared not to be worthwhile, and to cost 
too much. The cost of such items should be 
balanced in the public mind against a clear un- 
derstanding of their values in terms of individual 
and social benefits. 


S I have already said, a public informed of 
the real facts is not easily impressed by 
a misrepresentation of facts. 


It is one of the 
functions of educational research, particularly 
just now, to see that the public is not misled. 
The schools of California cost a great deal of 
money. There is no denying in that fact; nor is 
there any good reason for wishing to deny it. 
But the schools did not cause the depression; 
nor are school costs delaying the return of 
prosperity. 


Out of the tax dollar in California, 22 cents 
go for public education from the kindergarten 
through the university. 

The average taxpayer in this state pays 
taxes on an assessed valuation of about 
$2500 worth of real and personal prop- 
erty. A 10% reduction in all school costs 
from the kindergarten through the junior 
college would bring him relief to the extent 
of about $5.50. A 10% reduction in main- 
tenance costs would amount to $4.25 to the 
average taxpayer. 

A 10% reduction in teachers 
from the kindergarten through the junior 


salaries 


college would relieve the average taxpayer 
to the extent of $3 in taxes. 

A flat reduction of $100 in the salary of 
every regular full-time teacher would ease 
his burden to the amount of $1.60. 

In certain districts these figures would 
run higher; in other districts they would 
run lower. In one city where there is a 
strong movement for a 10% reduction in 
teachers salaries, the saving which would 
result from the proposed cutting of salaries, 
on a $2500 property assessment, would be 
approximately $2. 


In one county the official courthouse family— 
the judge, the district attorney, the supervisors, 
and certain other public officials are putting 
themselves at the head of a movement to “save 
the people” by reducing teachers salaries. One 
of the officials took it upon himself to call a 
meeting of taxpayers of the county for this pur- 
pose. The demand is for a reduction of 10% in 
the salaries of all teachers. This would mean 
a saving, on a $2500 property assessment in that 
county, of about $4. 

In the courthouse of that county the county 


superintendent of 
county official. 


schools is the lowest paid 
The janitor in that courthouse 
gets as much as the highest paid high school 
teacher in the county. Stenographers and secre- 
taries get as a rule better salaries than elemen- 


tary school teachers over the county. 


And the real tragedy in the situation ts the 
fact that teachers salaries in that county, both in 
the elementary school and the high school, are 
already among the lowest in the entire state 


It is not my purpose here to quote a great 


many figures. Averages for the entire state are 
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only of general significance. The point to be 
made is that careful and painstaking research is 
needed in every community where the schools 
are facing demands for retrenchment based upon 
misleading, doctored statistics. 


E need to keep in mind that a great 
WW majority of the people are without the 
means of obtaining the facts for themselves. And 
while they are friendly to the school, they are 
in danger of being misled into a course of 
action which will be detrimental to their own 
interests and the interests of their children. The 
people unquestionably have the right to make 
up their minds about what amount of support 
they will give to their schools. Our business is 
to see that they have the undistorted facts upon 
which to base their decision. In this respect we 
need to keep in mind that there are organized 
groups of individuals who care little or nothing 
about the schools, although in most cases they 
protest loudly their affection for it. These in- 
dividuals are in many cases the custodians of 
great amounts of the social wealth, and behind 
their activity is the motive of self-interest. 
Educators are generally prone to avoid con- 
flict, and to compromise rather than to fight. 
“his tendency may be proper and fitting where 
personal interests only are at stake. But at the 
present time the educators of California, more 
than any other group, have in their keeping the 
welfare of the public schools of the state. This 
is equivalent to saying that they hold in their 
keeping the welfare of the present and future 
generations of children. 


This, ladies and gentlemen, is a challenge 
that brooks no compromise. It is a recur- 
rence of the old warfare in defense of the 
public school: Thaddeus Stevens, of Penn- 
sylvania; Gideon Hawley, of New York; 
Breckenridge, of Kentucky ; Horace Mann, 
in Massachusetts; and many other educa- 
tors in the past carried on this same battle, 
fighting with their guns of publicity charged 


to muzzle with facts. 


We cannot do better than to follow their 
example. 


~ * * 


Discovering the Genius Within You, by Stan- 
wood Cobb, is a volume of 290 pages, published 
by the John Day Company; $2.50. The author, a 
former president of the Progressive Education 
Association, competently declares that “every 
man has the capacity to excel along some line” 
and develops this thesis in an _ interesting 
manner. 
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World Peace Through Education 


i gain’ Through Education” was one of the 
winning six speeches at the San Francisc 
spring public speaking contest. This notabl 
speech was by Arthur J. Rankin, Jr., student at 
the High School of Commerce. The contest was 
for high school students only. 


Limitations of space do not permit us to re- 
produce Arthur's speech in full. The following 
is an excerpt: 

Another method education can employ to fur- 
ther the cause of peace is to promote proper and 


constructive citizenship habits in their athletic 
programs. 


Under the present system the spirit of “fight” 
and rivalry in inter-school athletics is an 
embryo of exactly the same unwholesome 
psychology that makes for war patriotism. 

Consider for a moment the words of Walter 
Lisle: “Teach them that it is better to live than 
it is to die. Teach them that the man who pens 
an inspiring poem 01 
paints a beautiful pic- 
ture is more noble than 
the man who bathes 
the soil in the blood 
of his fellowmen. 

Teach them that it is 
a greater achievement 
to harness a raging 
waterfall and to send 
electric currents of 
power vibrating 
through space than it 
is to invent new 
methods of slaughter- 
ing men. 

Teach them that the 
ravages of the great 





“FRANKLIN: 


A great American man of peace plague are more dan- 


and world friendship. gerous than the yellow 


, peril; that factories 
are more important than battleships; univer- 
sities a stronger protection than steel fortifica- 


tions. 

The great goddess of liberty enlightening the 
world is the goddess of education. The light 
emerging from the torch that she holds in her 
hand is the only beam of hope on the horizon at 
the present time. 


The hope of the world ts peace; and the hope 
of peace is education. 
* * * 
Visual Aids Section of California Teachers 
Association, Southern Section, has the follow- 






ing officers: President, 
James H. House, technical 
manager, visual instruc- 
tion center, San Diego 
city schools; vice-presi- 
dent, Hazel E. Williams, 
social science teacher, 
Los Angeles; secretary- 
treasurer, Jeannette van 
den Akker, assistant, vis- 
ual instruction center, 
San Diego city schools. 
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Use of Slides in Teaching Art Appreciation 


SARAH R. Most, Art Instructor, Burbank Junior High School, Berkeley 


OME TIME ago, when my principal 
asked if I ever used slides in teaching art, 
my mind went back to my own days in 

the public 


“lantern shows.” 


had_ so-called 
For the art department that 
meant a dark, stuffy room especially equipped 


for the lantern with 


schools, when we 


electrical facilities at one 
end and a large white screen at the other. 

Every possible inlet of air was closed, lest the 
flapping of a curtain at a window should allow 
a single light ray entrance and so render the 
projected picture indistinct or even unrecog- 
nizable. 


It brought back memories of whole periods 


spent in auditoriums, generally the single room 


available; of and and of a 


sense of oppression due to the unaccustomed 


marching in out; 


darkness and lack of adequate ventilation. 


With the new lanterns and the more extended 
wiring accommodations in our present school- 
buildings, how different now is the situation! 
At our junior high school, all rooms are fur- 
nished with 


and the modern 


lanterns are a joy to use. 


plugs, portable 


There is no need to darken the room. Re- 
productions are readily thrown on the black- 
board or on the reverse side of a wall-map that 
may instant and 


be rolled up or down in an 


placed at any convenient position on the walls. Nor are 


we confined to any limited set or character of slides. We 
make them ourselves to illustrate practically any topic or 
class project, for studies in art appreciation, for perspec- 


tive instruction, for stagecraft design and construction 


and all manner of projected scenery, and for illustrative 
problems in color theories and values. 


We have found the use of slides so advantageous in 


emphasizing all phases of art instruction, so helpful and 
suggestive in actual classroom work, that their larger 


* ENCLI“H - 


“SA TANIAH - 


Illustrative material for slides 


use throughout our public schools is 
confidently recommended and should 
arouse real enthusiasm on the part of 
art teachers generally. 


S an example of our success at 
A Burbank, and the value of this 
phase of visual education, a method 
of teaching an appreciation of archi- 
tectural principles and design will be 


outlined covering certain work of our 
ninth grade. 


Our -children of this grade have 
already had some instruction in the 
great ancient and medieval types of 
architecture, the Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Greek, Roman, and Gothic, and have 

become familiar with their distinctive character- 

istics. Our purpose is now to enlarge that 
knowledge by covering the Italian, Spanish, 

French, Norman, English, and Early American 

types. 

My own procedure is somewhat as follows: 
preparatory work and development of requisite 
skills and knowledge: arousal of interest and 
effort; amassing of material; creation of illus- 
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trative drawings and slides; projection of slides 
and descriptive talks; all being supplemented by 
class discussions. 


The preliminary work involves a consideration 
of perspective in rectangular forms and triangular 
prisms, followed by their combination in the 
drawing of simple house-forms, amplified later 
by the addition of gables and ells. 


The Urge to Create 


This invariably initiates a desire on the part 
of the pupils to create buildings of their own. 
Questions are asked and requests made, such as 
“How do you make a Spanish house?” or “I 
want to make a colonial cottage” or “Teacher, 
I saw a swell house with columns, can I draw 
one like that?” 


In our art department we make no use of 
textbooks, so each lesson demands a gathering 
up of “scrap” or reference material. This in- 
cludes plates, prints, and stock illustrations, cut- 
outs from newspapers and magazines, library 
reference-books; and, recently (a valuable addi- 
tion from our visual aid department) photo- 
graphs made into slides, together with the 
material for making “home-made” slides. Arch- 
itectural drawings, and photographs may like- 
wise be borrowed from real estate men or from 
friends or relatives. 


This gathering of “scrap,’”’ under proper direc- 
tion and guidance, results in a completion of the 
first drawings by the pupils of buildings, either 
public or private, which are placed on the wall 
for class criticism and naturally involves a dis- 
cussion of architectural principles and _ styles. 
With their interest and creative spirit thus 
aroused, the pupils uniformly express a desire to 
know more about architecture and to engage in 
further drawings and designs. 


HE class is then divided into as many 
Maen groups as the styles of architecture 
to be considered. This is done by assignment 
or preferably by allowing the.children to select 
their own group. Each group must have its 
leader who organizes the work of gathering 
additional “scrap” (illustrations of their assigned 
style in the form of entire buildings and parts of 
buildings such as cornices, doors, windows, 
roofs, and chimneys), of making the required 
drawings for slides, and of presenting findings. 

Each group should also number a child who 
can do good detail work in art that presentable 
work on drawings and slides may be assured. 
When the groups have assembled and illustrated 
suitable material relating to their assigned styles 
of architecture, tracings of these are made on 
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cellophane in India ink and mounted between 
the plain glass slides, taped, and used, together 
with the photographic and commercial material, 
in illustrated talks by selected members of each 
group. The lantern projections of these illustra- 
tions prove extremely effective and educational. 
Each member of the class is required to take 


notes on all reports and talks and thus secures 
a general idea of all architectural types studied. 
Last year the largest group division of the class 
was for Spanish architecture, influenced unques- 
tionably by the many attractive Spanish-type 
homes in California. The second most popular 
choice was the colonial, but there has always 
been a wide representation. 


KNOW of no method better calculated to 
I awaken public interest in community plan- 
ning than this kind of instruction in the public 
schools. The children each day were bubbling 
over with ideas and with comments on struc- 
tures they had seen on their way to and from 
school, or in the business section of the city, or 
on some auto trip. 


Then, too, they were frequently referred to 
particularly interesting homes and, as many of 
our children have the use of a car, it was easy 
for them to see and study them. 


Such visual demonstrations, coupled with the 
classroom use of lantern slides, differentiates in 
their minds the various styles of architecture 
upon which much of our better-designed homes 
and public buildings are based. 


What is more important, it awakens a keen 
sense of observation, develops constructive 
criticism, and makes our young people the dis- 
criminating prospective buyers and builders of 
the future. 


Beauty 


Betty Jo Bucktes, 6B Grade, Susanville 


How beautifully colored are the trees, 
Which stand so high o’er the flying bees. 

How beautiful the shrubs and flowers, 

In which the bees have their honey bowers. 
How beautiful the swimming pool, 

So wonderful, lovely, shady and cool. 

And look how high the sky lark soars. 

Oh, beautiful! Beautiful! The whole outdoors! 
And in my heart pride stirs and swells 

For the country in which beauty dwells. 


Sent in by Miss Ragnhild Hylen, Teacher, Susanville. 
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We Use Sierra Educational News Covers 


HarRIET WAINWRIGHT, Teacher, Parker School, Oakland 


The Covered Wagon Trip to California 


Poem written by class 


UT on the desert so far away 
Bumpity, bump they go. 
Through rivers and streams 
O’er mountain trails 
With little water or food. 


It’s a long and wearisome road 

Fear of savages so mean, 

Up the hill and down the hill, 

They cut down trees to make the trail. 


Down the valleys and through the brush, 
Oh, how hard to travel. 

Over logs and through the woods 
Plowing o’er loose gravel. 


After dark, banjoes are played, 
And harmonicas, too. 

3urning campfires bright and gay 
Cheer us after a long day. 


OVER pictures on the Sierra Educa- 

tional News have been an inspiration to 

my fourth grade in numerous ways. The 

pupils have been most enthusiastic about them. 

A group cut and mounted them. When we 

hung them many wished to draw a picture “just 

like the Indian” or “the Covered Wagon.” We 

each tried our favorite. Some of the results 
were surprising. 


We pass through Indian villages 
So very, very poor, 


They were used with some original drawings 
to illustrate the children’s note books—outlining 
California history. 

Next the children demanded clay. Much 
kneading, pounding and discussion resulted in a 
near reproduction of the Indian woman, with 
the basket in her lap. An Indian rug was 
woven for her background. Helen tried to 
make her rug as much like the picture as pos- 
sible. It is quite lovely. 

The “Covered Wagon” picture thrilled my 
boys. “Miss Wainwright, may I have that empty 
chalk-box in the closet?” In a day or so it was 
converted into a cozy-looking covered wagon. 

More pounding and kneading of clay, and we 
had two laboring oxen for the front. Next day, 
all who possessed them, arrived in cowboy 
suits with all the “fixings.” 

English period follows social studies, so I 
asked, “How about a poem?” I was deluged 
with “good” first lines, most of which I tried to 


write down. The result follows: The inspiration to weave Indian rugs came from a cover picture 
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And have to cross Death Valley, 
Hunting for game all the way. 


But sometimes fierce old Indians come, 
To steal our cattle weary, 

So we must keep a sentinel 

Awake the whole night dreary. 


Some of our cattle die on the trip, 
Our horses feet are lame and weak, 
Even our shoes are all worn out, 
We're too tired to speak. 


The rain pours down in torrents 

And there’s danger in our lives every second 
From snow and rain, no food, and pain 

On the road to California. 


* * * 


A Book Nobody Will Read 


ig is safe to say that nobody will read the 1066 
pages of American Universities and Colleges 
from cover to cover, and equally safe to say 
that it would be difficult to find elsewhere so 
varied, up-to-date, authoritative information re- 
garding American higher education available in 
convenient form for reference. 


In addition to the exhibits supplied by the 
administrative officers of each of 521 accredited 
colleges and universities in America, giving full 
details regarding organization and control, prop- 
erty and resources, requirements for admission 
and for graduation, fees, number of students in 
attendance and degrees conferred, there are lists 
of professional schools, with statements of the 
latest formulations of standards by the profes- 
sional groups in each profession. 


There is an alphabetical list of the 2602 full 
professors giving graduate instruction in the 29 
universities which are members of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities, and an alpha- 
betical list of the 3085 administrative officers— 
presidents, deans, registrars, ete—of the 521 
institutions. There is an index of the institu- 
tions arranged by geographical location as well 
as the list arranged alphabetically according to 
legal title of the corporation. 


The first four chapters are devoted to a gen- 
eral exposition of the American system of edu- 
cation, written particularly for the benefit of 
the foreign student. 

The statistics given are for the collegiate year 
1930-31. 

A first edition of 6000 copies of the Hand- 
book was published in 1928. It has been out of 
print for some months. This second edition con- 
tains exhibits of 125 institutions not included 
in the first edition and much of the material has 
been entirely rewritten. It has been prepared 
by the American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and published with the help of a 
subvention from the General Education Board at 
$4 by the Williams and Wilkins Company of 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


News 


Leaders in Education 
A biographical directory edited by J. McKeen Cattell 


HE Biographical Directory of Leaders 

Education will take place among the most 
important works of reference. Material for the 
book has been in course of collection for a num- 
ber of years along the lines of the Biographical 
Directory of American Men of Science, which in 
successive editions has been a standard work for 
25 years. 


The Biographical Directory of Leaders in Edu- 
cation will contain biographies of about 11,000 
of those in America who have done the most to 
advance education, whether by teaching, writing, 
research or administration, a careful selection 
from the million educational workers of the 
United States and Canada. 


They are those to whom daily reference is 
made in the press, from whom all positions of 
importance are filled. It will be a work essen- 
tial to all who have relations with those engaged 
in educational work, necessary to every refer- 
ence library. 

There are 
biographies, 
Lancaster, 


1037 pages 
Published by 
Pennsylvania. 


and over 11,000 
the Science Press, 


* * * 


The pupils of the Isleton Union school recently 
presented a delightful Washington bicentennial 
program, under the direction of Helen Mantor. 


* ® * 


“More Plays With a Purpose” is a companion 
book to “Plays With a Purpose” published two 
years ago. These new plays are for home eco- 
nomics groups in junior and senior high schools 
and are brought out by the Lakeside Publishing 
Company, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
California home economics teachers will be in- 
terested in this excellent material; price, $1.50. 


State officers of the California Home Eco- 
nomics Association are: 


President—Mrs. Bessie B. Wenrich, San Diego. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Dora Agee, San Diego. 
Section presidents are— 

Northern—Mrs. Ocie Watt, Chico. 
Bay—Genevieve A. Callahan, San Francisco. 
Central—Mrs. Agnes A. Warner, Reedley. 
Southern—Mrs. Evelyn Stoddard, Los Angeles. 
San Diego—Dora Agee, San Diego. 


Editor and Assistant Editor of the News Let- 
ter, official publication of the Association, are 


Grace Allingham, State College, Fresno, and 
Marie Bolton, State College, Fresno. 
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SAFETY FEATURES— CHEVROLET ANNOUNCES 
hardwood and steel body ... 

shatterproof windows (at small h fi t h l b b . ] t 
vided ot). emeyencyrar | tate Tinest school bus ever bul 
door . . . driver-controlled 

front door .. . glare-free wind- * 

shield . . . narrow front corner at SO low a price 

posts ...safety mirror .. . rear- 

vision mirror. .. heavy front 

bumper .. . heavy channel 

steel frame . . . parallel 

mounted springs . . . 16-inch 

four-wheel brakes . . . 4-speed 

transmission ... powerful and 

dependable motor. COM- 

FORT FEATURES—passen- 

ger-car type seats . . . 16-foot 

body specially built for the 

157-inch chassis . . . capacity 

of 42 at 10 inches per pupil, 36 

at 12 inches per pupil . . . wide 

aisles . . . dust-proof body con- 

struction .. . draft-proof doors 

and windows .. . roof ventila- 

tion . . . adjustable windows 

...low step ... smooth, quiet, ONLY 


6-cylinder operation. ECON- y $ ] Tt 
OMY FEATURES—very low 


nd oil consumption .. . . 7 
gas a Pp f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
quality construction .. . low, 
flat-rate service charges ... 


very low purchase pr‘ce. 


To those school authorities who believe that the 
physical well-being of pupils is of paramount im- 
portance, Chevrolet now offers an entirely new school 
bus—Chevrolet-designed and built throughout, to 
provide greater safety and comfort than any other 
bus selling at solow a price. Its exceptional capacity 
permits more pupils to be carried without dangerous 
crowding. The body construction is the strongest 
type known; all parts of the truck are built extra- 
strong; the controls are easily worked and of proved 
reliability; and the engine is thoroughly dependable 
under all driving conditions. These qualities, alone, 
make the Chevrolet school bus a sensible, practical 
purchase. But Chevrolet also offers exceptional 
operating and upkeep economy and a price that 
places this finer bus within the means of every 
educational institution. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH., Division of General Motors 


CHEVROLET 
SIX-CYLINDER TRUCKS 






















































































































































































































































OUTINE and drudgery which students 
associate with spelling classes has been 
largely eliminated at six Riverside 
county high schools through the medium of in- 
terscholastic spelling contests. 


Spelling is placed in the same keen competi- 
tive foreground as are athletics, music, oratory, 
stenography, bookkeeping and typewriting. The 
result is that pupils show encouraging gains in 
spelling proficiency from year to year. 


The union high schools in Banning, Beau- 
mont, Elsinore, Hemet, Perris, and San Jacinto, 
for a number of years, have not only set aside 
a portion of the weekly schedule for spelling 
(covering a six-weeks interval) but once each 
year the best spellers in each one of these sec- 
ondary schools are brought together in a final 
match. 


The plan of conducting these contests is dis- 
tinctive. It is divided into two parts. 

In the first part, all but the lowest 25% of 
each class in all of the schools compete—after 
every pupil in each school has been given a “try 
out” of several weeks. 

Then, in the second part, the best ten spellers 
from each school spell against each other. Both 
portions of the contest are written. 


The number of students permitted to partici- 
pate from each class is determined by com- 
puting three-fourths of the class enrollment in 
units of average daily attendance from the re- 
port of the month immediately preceding the 
contest. 

Therefore, if a given freshman class has an 
average daily attendance of 100 for the month 
before the one in which the contest is held, the 
principal must select 75 spellers from that class 
to represent the ninth year pupils in the first 
part of the contest? The number competing 
from the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years is 
determined in the same way. 


A representative from the county superinten- 






County Preliminary, December 3 


High School 9th 10th 
Hemet . 80.21 92.3% 
Beaumont . 85.57 89.33 
Banning . - ‘aa.€s 86.82 
Elsinore 85.74 88.82 
Perris .. ‘ 79.97 81.33 
San Jacinto 67.03 71.09 
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Interscholastic Contests Improve Spelling 
R. A. CoverDALe, Principal, Banning Union High School 





dent’s office is asked to select 100 words from 
the list which the schools use in preparation for 
the contest, and to forward this selection to 
principals, to be opened in the presence of con- 
testants on a day and hour agreed upon by the 
principals. 


Each school executive is responsible for the 
execution of this part of the contest within his 
own school. This year, it was agreed to stage 
the first section of the contest at 10 o’clock, 
Thursday morning, December 3. At that hour 
each of the six high school administrators con- 
ducted a spelling bee in which three-fourths of 
each of his high school grades were competing. 

Promptly at the close of the “preliminary” as 
it is designated, each principal has the papers 
marked. The class averages and school averages 
are determined, and these data, including the 
papers of the contestants, are promptly for- 
warded to the office of the county superinten- 
dent of public instruction. 

One week later, the “final” is held in which 
the teams of ten students from each _ school 
meet at a given place to write 100 words taken 
from the same list the schools have been study- 
ing. This section of the contest is conducted by 
a representative from the county superinten- 
dent’s office who selects and pronounces the 
words. 


ACULTY representatives from each school 

then retire with the papers, score and check 
them for mis-spelled words, and again deter- 
mine school averages. The school average made 
by this team of ten spellers is then averaged 
with the score made by the school in the prelim- 
inary test, and school standings are based on 
this final average. 


To make the method of determining school 
standing concrete, this year results are shown 
in the table given below. 

No school has ever sent a team to the final 
which has made a perfect score, though Hemet 


came close to it last year when ten pupils spelled 
correctly 999 words out of a possible 1000. 


To show the effect of an annual repetition of 
this contest on the spelling ability of a school, 


(Continued on Page 44) 





Dec. 10 
Preliminary Final 


School 


llth 12th Average Average Standing 
95.04 95.52 90.77 99.80 95.28 
93.56 91.76 90.06 98.8 94.43 
94,52 92.00 86.69 99.3 92.99 
85.87 88.06 86.97 98.7 92.83 
87.57 86.61 83.87 99.6 91.73 


83.09 85.07 77.20 98.9 88.05 
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New! MACMILLAN LEADERS New! 


A standard series newly equipped PATCH & HOWE 


for further success— Nature and Science Readers 
EMERSON—BENDER—THOMPSON 
Grade !|—Hunting 


MODERN ENGLISH ay oe ee in easy story form 


for first and second graders. Checked vocabu- 
The new MODERN ENGLISH represents a laries; comprehension tests; illustrations true to 
thorough revision and rewriting of the popular 


s , nature. 
language series by Emerson and Bender, re- 


garded by thousands of teachers as standard. | DEFFENDALL 


Elementary English Workbooks 
Three-Book Series Book |—Grade 3—published 


Book I—Grades 3-4 .... ——— Exercises and tests in simple treatment, of all 
Book Il—Grades 5-6 aie the topics commonly studied in elementary lan- 
Book Ill—Grades 7-8 _..... ae guage. May be used with any language text. 


Books II, Ill, IV forthcoming 
Six-Book Series EDMONSON AND DONDINEAU 
Book I—Parts | and 2.................. ; each $0.48 


ee ee ee Y A Pupil's Workbook in Occupations 


Book Ill—Parts | and 2 56 Facilitates the use of the problem method in the 
A unified, progressive course in language, | _ field of occupations. Problem solving stressed. 
grades three to eight. May be used with any vocations textbook..$0.60 








SOME NEW GREGG BOOKS | 


EVERY BOOK PUBLISHED WITHIN THE LAST YEAR 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO SEE THESE BOOKS BEFORE MAKING YOUR FALL SELECTIONS 


Gregg Typing, College Course (SoRelle and Smith) 
Gregg Speed Building (Gregeg).. 
Self-Dictated Shorthand Practice Cards ‘(Slinker ‘and Studebaker) 
&. aet.cof 54 cards; 42:6 ened im Giie.............<...............-... 
Understanding Advertising (Hawley and Zabin) 
Business Letters: Functions, Principles, Composition (Johns) 
Work Book for Business Letters...................2..<.20.2....ccecccesc00---- ; 
Business Mathematics (Rosenberg) Part I. 
Pere Ee as 
Applied Machine Calculation “(Kingsbury ‘and ‘Smith).. esa , 
Package of checks for use With pad........................-..<-..--..-.--. es 
General Business Science, Part III (Jones and Holtsclaw) 
Projects in Business Science, Part III 
The Story of Uncle Sam’s Money (Walter 0. Woods, Treasurer of United States)...net 1.50 
Because of the nature of this book single copies must be billed at the net 
price, postage fully paid. Discount on orders for two or more copies. 
Office Machine Practice Series (Katenkamp) 
No. 1—The Monroe Calculation Machine ‘ : 
Sail. peer mm ann Os st ic iecainips pic acini aniasd tha benieenmaianneeddinaniaiianeiin oi 
No. 3—The Sundstrand Adding and Listing Machine 
No. 4—The Dalton Adding Machine 


TO BE PUBLISHED SOON 

Teaching Principles and Procedure for Gregg Shorthand 
(Skene, Walsh, and Lomax) oe sr .Ready July 
Correlated Studies in Stenography (Lawrence, Me: A fee, and Butler). _-Ready June 

Direct Method Teaching Materials for Gregg Shorthand 
(Brewington and Soutter) Ready September 
Fundamental Drills in Gregg Shorthand (Beers and Scott).. ‘sai ...Ready September 
Gregg Typing, Intensive Course (SoRelle and Smith) -Ready June 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
TORONTO LONDON SYDNEY 











































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Spelling Contests 
(Continued from Page 42) 


Banning union high school may be chosen for 
illustrative purposes. At Banning, the principal 
has set apart 20 minutes a day, three days per 
week, for the six-weeks period, as the time 
allowance for spelling each year. This has been 
done for the last three years. The average scores 
for classes for 1929-30, 1930-31 and 1931-32 are 
shown herewith 


Averages for— 


12th year 95.45% 92.34% 92.00% 
llth year 86.56% 83.33% 94.52% 
10th year 77.71% 83.05% $6.82% 
9th year 78.32% 73.91% 73.43% 
School averages 84.50% 83.15% $6.69 % 


It will be noted that the school averages do not 
show that the spelling is improving. A study of 
class progress, however, does show improvement 
—in every instance. 


For example, this year’s juniors have a class 
average of 94.52%. As sophomores, their aver- 
age was 83.05%, and as freshmen, 78.32%. By 
following any other class, the improvement is 
likewise shown. The upper classmen generally, 
though not always, outrank the lower classmen. 
A study of the individual records of pupils 
shows a definite improvement from year to year. 


The Buckingham extension of the Ayers’ scale 
is used by the Riverside county high schools, 
but this list has been augmented by several 
hundred additional words until the boys and 
girls are required to prepare well above 3000 
words for the competition. 


HIS spelling contest is not only valuable 
as an activity from the standpoint of im- 


proving the spelling of the young people, but 
it is also valuable from the viewpoint of public 
relations. Not every parent can “see the sense 
in so much athletics,” or music, or visual edu- 
cation, or manual training, or Latin; but they 
are all appreciative of the worth of spelling. 
Perhaps no other activity “goes over” with tax- 
payers so well as spelling. (It has been sug- 
gested that penmanship be included as a com- 
petitive activity, but the difficulty of objective 
grading and the further barrier of procuring 
excellent teaching have impeded this idea.) 


All of the principals in the six schools be- 
lieve in’ the plan thoroughly and have no 
thought of discontinuing its use. As the spelling 
ability increases, other words will be added 
until the schools are sending out really credit- 
able spellers. 
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Yuba County Honor Schools 


Enrolled 100% in C. T. A. for 1932. 


Brophy Long Bar 
Browns Valley Marigold 
Camptonville New England Union 
Challenge Oregon House 
Cordua Peoria 

Dobbins Plumas 

Elizabeth Rose Bar 

Feather River Union Sharon Valley 
Fruitland Union Spring Valley 


Goldfield Strawberry Valley 
Greenville Waldo 

Hansonville Wheatland 

Linda Wheatland Union High 


Yuba county lacks but four members only of 
being 100%. 
* * «= 


Samuel F. Batdorf, for nine years head of the 
English department, Piedmont high school, re- 
cently passed away. 

He was born in 1882 in Kansas. His family 
moved to Montana, where he 
spent the early years of his 
life. Then the family came to 
California. He graduated from 
Berkeley high school and then 
from the University of Cali- 
fornia. During the world war 
he was in Y. M. C. A. edu- 
cational work. After the war 
he was associated with the 
federal board for the rehabili- 
tation of soldiers. 


Samuel F. Batdorf 


In August, 1922, he went to 
Piedmont high school as head of the English 
department and held that position until his 
death in December, 1931. At the time of his 
death, Mr. Batdorf was chairman of a commit- 
tee which was investigating the subject of 
teacher load. 

He was widely known among California Eng- 
lish teachers. The state association of English 
teachers passed resolutions in his honor and 
commemorating his fine work, 


California Writers Honored 
K ACH year a national list is published of 


the sixty outstanding educational books of 
that year. In the 1931 list (recently published 
by N. E. A.) the following books by California 
educators are included: 

Swift, F. H. Federal and state policies in pub- 
lic school finance in the United States. 472 p., 
1931. Ginn. $3.80. 

Tiegs, E. W. Tests and measurements for 
teachers. 470 p., 1931. Houghton Mifflin. $2.40. 

Case, R. D. The platoon school 
in America. 283 p., 1931. Stanford 
University Press. $3. 

Lemos, P. J. The art teacher. 
191 p., 1931. Davis Press. $8. 

Eells, W. C. The junior college. 
S33 p., 1931. Houghton Mifflin. $4 
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Polytechnic College of Engineering 
13th and Madison Sts., Oakland, California 


Send Us The Boy 
Who Falls Behind 


Many boys im high school fail to get their credits for entrance 
to university. They get discouraged and quit school. They 
want and need a college education, but find they cannot af- 
ford to lose the time required to make up their credits. They 
may have a good foundation for an Engineering Career 
without them. Many high school principals and teachers 
recommend such boys to this college because of our intensive 
and practical courses in which foreign languages and history 


UNIVERSITY of 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA | 


LOS ANGELES | 


SUMMER SESSION 


1932 | 


Mane than 500 courses in academic and profess- 
ional departments offered by the combined resident 
and visiting faculty of recognized leaders in education. 
Combine your summer vacation plans with summes | 
study in Southern California. Unsurpassed recreational | 
opportunities. @ Located in metropolitan Los | 
Angeles, thirty minutes from the mounteins or the sea. 
For bulletin of complete information, address Dean 
Lester B. Rogers, 3551 University Park, Los Angeles. 


omen eenemeaeeeeeneneneeemennnanneeeaaae } 


are not required. Write for free catalog. 


Civil, Electrical, Mining, Mechanical, Structural, 
Aeronautical and Architectural Engineering 


Also Special Shorter Courses in Machine Shop, Auto 
Mechanics, Airplane Mechanics and Groundwork— 
Surveying, Draughting, Electricity and Battery Shop. 


First Session, June 17 to July 29 (6 units) 
Second Session, July 29 to September 2 (6 units) 


Chyepic Games will take plece July 30 te August 14 


New Courses in Radio Engineering 
W. E. Gmson, Pres. 





W. I. Woon, Registrar 


“OREGON STATE” SUMMER SESSION 
June 20 = July 29 Corvallis, Oregon 


HOME ECONOMICS: Dr. Henry C. Sherman, Teachers College, Columbia, Chemistry of Nutrition; Doris 
Schumaker, Cornell, with training at Columbia and Merrill-Palmer, Parent Education; Miriam Birdseye, Ex- 
tension Nutritionist of the Office of Co-Operative Extension Work, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Extension Methods in the field of Nutrition; Dr. Eleanor B. Johnson, now engaged in research work on President 
Hoover’s committee on Home Building and Home Ownership, Economics in the Household; and Edna F. Fowler, 
University of Minnesota. House Furnishings. Strong resident faculty, sequences leading to Master’s degree. 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: C. C. Grover, assistant director of Research of the Oakland (California) 
Public Schools, Objective Examinations, Counseling, and Supervision; Dean Ella E. Wilson, Franklin High School, 
Portland, Oregon, Courses for Advisers or Deans of High Schools for Girls; Professor C. W. Salser, Vocational 
Guidance and Occupatienal Information; Professor E. W. Warrington, Character Education. Extra-Curricular 
Activities, Testing, and Mental Measurements, Mental Hygiene, Remedial Teaching, and Statistics, strong 
resident staff under the direction of Dean J. R. Jewell. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION: In program unsurpassed west of the Mississippi 
A. C. Newell, director of the Division of Industrial Education at the Illinois Normal University, author of 
‘Wood and Lumber” and “Coloring and Finishing Wood,” will join Professor G. B. Cox, head of the depart- 
ment, and his staff for the summer term teaching Wood Finishing, Organization and Administration, and Seminar. 


Another leader added to the regular staff is O. D. Adams, State Director of Vocational Education. Wide 
range in Industrial Education leading to the Master’s degree. 


COMMERCE: With Dr. H. V. Hoyt, recently appointed Dean of the School of Commerce, heading the 
program, the School of Commerce offers work in all departments including Methods in Stenography by Mrs.. 


Minnie DeMotte Frick, author of ‘‘Analytical Lessons in Gregg Shorthand,” and Teachers Course in Bookkeeping 
by Professor L. C. Ball. 


Fees Moderate. For details address: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


OREGON STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
CORVALLIS, OREGON 


Authorized by the State Board of Higher Education 
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The Plaza—Portsmouth Square 


High School Debating -- Why ? 


F. J. Hicuriy, University High School, 
Los Angeles 


N our educational methods of today, perhaps 
hie is so bad but that we may be able 
to detect some elements of good in it. Like- 
wise, it may be true that nothing is so good 
but that we may be able to find some elements 
of weakness in it. 


With these points in mind I shall attempt to 
show that debating, properly taught and par- 
ticipated-in, furnishes a nearly ideal educational 
technique. 


Education may be attained most effectively 
and efficiently through one or more of the fol- 


lowing processes: (1) problem method, (2) 
project method, (3) activity program method, 


(4) laboratory or scientific research method. 


Fifteen years ago we focused our attention 
on the organization of material, clear-cut assign- 
ments, and the motivation of pupil interests. 
This we called the “problem method.” Nowhere 
do we find such opportunities for organization 
of material, clear-cut assignments, and the 
motivation of interest, as is possible in the 
assignment of a debate. The problem is definite, 
tangible, and to the point. 


Kirkpatrick and others went a step further 
and said that we not only need to let the child 
know definitely what he is to do, but we must 
instil in him a definite desire to want to do it 
in order to accomplish certain desirable ends. 
This we called the “project method.” Nowhere 
is there any better opportunity to create this 
inner urge or desire to complete a problem in 
first-class condition, than there is in the develop- 
ment of a debate. 


A few years ago we began to realize that our 
boys and girls not only needed a problem or a 
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the heart of San Francisco in the early days. 


project to work on, but that they also needed 
citizenship-training during the learning process 
They need to develop character, leadership abil- 
ity, the group idea, a spirit of co-operation. This 
we called the “activity program.” What method 
of education furnishes such a splendid oppor- 
tunity to develop leadership, self-expression, 
character, group-work, and co-operation as does 
debating? 


In addition to all this, some of our leading 
educators during recent years have championed 
the idea that it is not enough to have a prob- 
lem, a project, or even an activity program. We 
must develop a scientific attitude of mind, a 
method of research, a hunt for all the available 
facts. This we call the “laboratory method.” 
May I ask again, in the process of stimulating 
pupils to go out and search for facts, to weigh 
evidence pro and con, and to segregate essen- 
tials from non-essentials, what furnishes any 
opportunity comparable to the debate? 


OT only does debating furnish excellent 

opportunities to apply the problem, project, 
activity, and laboratory methods of teaching, 
but it also develops people for real success in 
life. 


“Tt is not what we know nor what we say, 
but what we know how to say that counts.” In 
debating our pupils learn what to say and how 
to say it. 


“We must learn a few things well.” Debating 
leads to thoroughness on a few important topics. 


“Unity and organization mean success.” Noth- 
ing is finer for the development of unity of 
thought and proper organization of 
than is debating. 


material 


“Tolerance is wisdom.” No work is so valu- 


able in teaching people to respect the opinions 
of others as is debating. 
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Ist Choice 
of Modern Schools 


7WINSTON 


SIMPLIFIED 


DICTIONARY 


Built for the classroom and 
geared to education, THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY is the 
first selection in literally thousands of 
schools. 


STATE-ADOPTED in 


Alabama.._.6 years 
Florida & years 


Georgia ._._...5 years 
Louisiana..2 years 


Editions for every school need—Primary, 
Intermediate, Advanced, Encyclopedic. 


Full information on request 


The John C. Winston Company 


Represented by W. CAIRNS HARPER 


149 New Montgomery Street San Francisco 


ILLUSTRATE 


Nature Study and 


General Science 


with the pictures of Nature Study illustrated. 
These pictures are supplied on strips of film 
which are projected in a still-film projector, 
much as are lantern slides. Ten strips are 
supplied yearly with a total of 250 pictures 
(25 pictures per strip), with titles and ac- 
companying explanatory syllabi. This material 
is prepared on the West Coast especially for 
West Coast schools. The cost is $20.00 for 
the ten strips. The same amount of visual 
material in lantern slides would cost nearly 
five times as much. For additional information 
address: 


NATURE STUDY SERVICES 
State College, San Jose, California 


A Summer You'll 
Never Forget! 


—if you spend it at the Arizona 
State Teachers College at Flagstaff. 


Navajo Family near Flagstaff 


Teachers College in Flagstaff... 7000 
feet above the level of the sea. 


The center of America’s most famous 
vacation land, it offers the summer student 
unparalleled opportunity for vacation as 
well as study. 


The Grand Canyon, the Petrified Forest, 
Painted Desert, Rainbow Arch, Kaibab 
Forest, Oak Creek Canyon, Navajo Land, 
the Zuni Villages ...a chain of beautiful 
mountain lakes... mesa... desert... All 
within easy motoring distance of the “col- 
lege campus! 


[ez always cool at the Arizona State 


What other college could serve as your 
headquarters while you see ancient pueblos 
and cliff dwellings, the snake dance, the 
largest deer herd in America... While 
you hunt, fish, hike, explore mountain and 
forest? 


WRITE—For Illustrated Summer Catalog 
and for room Reservations in Dormitories. 


GRADY GAMAGE, Pres. 
Arizona State Teachers College 
Flagstaff, Arizena 


TWO TERMS: 
June 6-July 8.. July 11-Aug. 12 







































































































































































































| Kindergarten Milk Delivery 


THELMA Noyes ScHLosseEr, Kindergarten Teacher 
Los Cerritos School, Clearwater 
DIRECT outcome of a preliminary ac- 
A tivity is this delivery system. 

The kindergarten had charge of the milk for 
the school. The milk-order was sent from each 
room every morning. The milk-man came for 
the order at 9:20. The children became inter- 
ested in him and the milk delivery. 





The milk boys with their truck 


During discussion it developed that we 
might reverse the situation, by delivering milk 
to the different rooms. The following things 
were found necessary—truck, uniforms, account- 
book, actual money for change, selection of 
delivery men. 

A group of boys immediately took it upon 
themselves to remodel our playhouse auto 
(which had been made from Patty Hill blocks) 
into a milk truck. It was painted white, with a 
green bottle on each side of the seat, and the 
words “Clearwater Creamery” on each side of 
the engine. A cheese-box was nailed to the side 
to hold the account-book, pencil, and box of 
change. 

A group of girls helped cut patterns. By 
means of our midget sewing-machine two white 
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Los Angeles County Court House, 1869 
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coats and caps were made for the delivery boys. 
Account-books were made for each teacher's 
order. In this way the money was checked. 


Seven rooms were visited each morning with 
a bright “Good morning, may we have your 
milk order, please?” The boys counted out the 
number and received payment for the bottles 
delivered. Upon their return to the kindergarten, 
the order was delivered to our grocery-store 
where the children bought their milk from an 
appointed storekeeper. 


But by the end of the week:a difficulty arose. 
The truck had no steering-gear. That handi- 
cap lessened the enthusiasm of our milk boys. 
The guiding of the truck was discussed with the 
janitor. The problem was solved by him and a 
group of upper grade boys. A truck was im- 
provised that could really be guided by a real 
steering-gear. 

Their interest was renewed. The delivery of 
milk became a daily routine of interesting prob- 
lems to them. They were made to realize. the 
importance of responsibility, the value of money, 
purposeful counting, habits of courtesy, group 
participation, leadership, neatness, and accuracy. 

One new milk-boy was chosen each week so 
that he might learn from the other boy “The 
Art of the Delivery of Milk.” 


LTOGETHER this has been a most worth- 

while activity not only for its valuable out- 
comes and established outcomes, but also be- 
cause of the contacts made with the children 
and teachers of the elementary grades. 

This interdependence has served to cement 
the kindergarten to the main body of the school. 
* a * 

The Macmillan Company has issued a series of 
nature and science readers,—Book one, Hunting; 
Book two, Outdoor Visits; by Edith M. Patch 
and Harrison I. Howe; 80 and 84 cents. These 


are primary readers of high merit, with many 
pictures and “olor plates. 
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California Public School Facts 


EK. H. STAFFELBACH AND A, E. LENTZ 


N 1925 California Teachers Association prepared a bulletin containing facts 

and figures concerning the public schools of the state. The material was in 

question and answer form and was of such value to teachers, administrators 
and trustees that the supply was soon exhausted. 


Frequent requests were made that the book be reprinted. It did not seem wise 
to present the same subject-matter in an identical manner. Good judgment dictated 
that any data to be presented should contain the latest figures, points of law, and 
as much additional information as might be added. 


Dr. E. H. Staffelbach, research director, and Alfred E. Lentz, legal advisor, 
California Teachers Association, have prepared this catechism, which contains 
much needed information. The points presented have been authenticated. 


We believe that the material thus presented will help teachers, administrators, 
trustees, parents, taxpayers, and in fact everyone interested in our public schools. 


The purpose of this bulletin is that it shall be a ready reference of pertinent 


facts—concise-——accurate 


1. General 


Dr. E. H. STAFFELBACH, 
C. T. A. Director of Research 


1. What are public schools? 


Schools supported by public taxation, main- 
tained under public control, to offer free educa- 
tion to every child. 


2. What is the purpose of public schools? 


To train al! children so that they will be 
able to help throughout life in the American 
plan of living together, sharing responsibilities, 
enjoying the protection of government, and 
defending the equality of opportunity which is 
democracy. 

Such American men and women must have 
useful knowledge, habits of work and thrift, 
respect for law, and a true appreciation of the 
privileges and duties of citizenship. 


3. Does our school system belong to the district 
or city, the county or the state? 
Our school system belongs to the state. It is 
a state system, created by constitutional pro- 
visions, governed uniformly by state laws, and 
supported from public funds levied under state 
laws. 


The equal chance for an education guaranteed 


dependable.—Roy W. Croup. 


by the state is the need of every boy and girl, 
if we are to govern ourselves and preserve our 
freedom. 


The constitution of California provides for a 
state school system, with the declaration “A 
general diffusion of knowledge and intelligence 
being essential to the preservation of the rights 
and liberties of the people... .” 


4. Do other states pay part of the cost of their 
schools? 


Yes. 


costs. 


Every state pays some part of school 
Twenty-one states pay a larger percent- 
age of educational costs than California. 


5. Why does the state pay part of the cost of 
schools? 


Because education of all the people benefits 
the whole state and— 


Because without “state aid’ to equalize the 
abilities of the richer and poorer sections, many 
districts would be unable to provide schools— 
and thousands of children would be denied their 


rights as American citizens. 
6. Why are school facilities not equal in various 
counties, without state aid? 


Tn some counties the assessed valuation per 
pupil in school is seven times as great as in 
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if 


you want Teacher's 


Helps 


—or Text or 


Trade Books 
—or Remedial Helps 


—or Tests 


—or Kindergarten 
Materials 


—or any kind of 


educational material 
(at publisher's prices) 


Write or visit 


THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 


1025 NORTH HIGHLAND AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
HE. 1187-1188 


Thoroughly trained advisor 


in charge 


other counties. To provide equal school facili- 
ties, the poorer counties would be obliged to ta 
themselves seven times as heavily as the richer 
counties. 


7. What part of the cost does the state pay? 


Of all public school funds raised, the stat: 
contributed as follows: 
1889-1890 52.4% 
PME iiorte s bie te 53.0% 
1909-1910 wsisceidoednglen oe 
1914-1915 s WS 19.7% 
1919-1920 Piatt tgecnt wheal 14.0% 
1924-1925........ et eee oe 19.3% 
1930-1931 14.9% 


8. Why does not the state pay as large a share 
now as in 1900? 


Partly because the state taxes are now col- 
lected from only a part of the property—the 
railroads, power companies, banks, and similar 
corporations, while in 1900 state taxes were col- 
lected on all property. 

Partly, also, because state laws have not rec- 
ognized the growing needs of the schools as 
rapidly as local laws. 


9. Why are state taxes collected only from the 
corporations mentioned above? 


Because a constitutional amendment, adopted 
in 1910, relieved these corporations from all 
local taxes and required them to pay taxes for 
state purposes only. 


10. What rates do the public service corpora- 
tions pay? 


Rates vary from 1.0% on the gross incomes 
of express companies to 7.5% on the gross. in- 
comes of gas and electric companies. 


11. How do these rates compare with the tax 
rates levied against real and personal prop- 
erty in the various sections of the state? 


The rates of taxation on real and personal 
property are levied on an ad valorem basis. 
Such rates vary from less than $2 in certain 
rural districts, to over $6 per $100 of assessed 
valuation in other districts. 

In some sections the taxes on homes and 
farms amount to from 10% to 40% of the gross 
income from such property. 


12. Is the support of schools one of the state 
purposes tor whicn tnese corporation taxes 
should be used? 


Yes, the California constitution provides tha 
out of these state taxes “there shall be first set 
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apart the moneys to be applied by the state to 
the support of the public school system and the 
state university.” 


13. How many pupils are in the California pub- 
lic schools? 


a total of 
the public 


In the school year 1929 - 1930, 
1,406,782 pupils were enrolled in 
schools as follows: 

In kindergartens........ 

In elementary schools. 

In junior high schools. 

In high schools 

In junior colleges........ 


82,283 
695,135 
113,963 
498,483 

16,918 


..1,406,782 


Total 


14. Is the number of pupils increasing? 


Yes. It has increased in 16 years as follows: 
Total enrollment 1914.... 513,319 
» = 1916... 557,350 
” 1918.. 617,402 
i 1920... 712,818 
1922 . 862,461 
1924... 1,055,752 
1,406,782 


15. Who must attend school? 


All boys and girls between 8 and 16 years 
old (except those physically or mentally unable 
to attend, or receiving private instruction, or 
permitted to work under special legal provis- 
ions). 

All boys and girls between 16 and 18, not 
graduates of high school, must attend for at 
least four hours weekly. 


16. Why is school attendance compulsory? 


So that each child may be guaranteed the 
privilege of an education. 

So that each child may meet the obligation to 
become a safe partner in our national life by 
securing the education needed for good citizen- 
ship. 


17. How is this compulsory attendance made 
effective? 


By the work of parents in sending their chil- 
dren to school, encouraging them and watching 
their health. 

By the schools, providing the kind of educa- 
tion needed by all the children of the com- 
munity. 

By attendance supervisors, keeping parents 
informed of their duties and helping schools to 
fit the needs of the children. 


18. How long are the schools open? 


Elementary schools averaged 177 days of 
actual teaching during the school year 1929-1930. 

During the same year, California high schools 
averaged 179 days of actual teaching. 


19. How many children fail or have to repeat 
their grades in the elementary schools? 


About 8 out of every 100 children repeat one 
or more grades. 


20. Do all children complete at least eight 
grades? 


No. Many children are slow to learn and 
spend as much as two years in each grade. 

These slow or “retarded” pupils are likely to 
be 16 years old when they finish the fifth grade 
—old enough to be outside the compulsory 
attendance age. 


21. Do those who leave school earlier receive 
all the education they need? 


No. The school does two things for these 
pupils: 

1. It tries to hold them and serve them as 
long as possible. 


2. It tries to give them, while in school, the 
things they will most need when they do leave 
school. 


Sometimes this requires a change of plan from 
the old idea of ranking pupils strictly in 
“grades.” 


22. What kinds of schools are there? 


. 82,283 
695,135 
113,963 
....498, 483 
... 16,918 


Kindergartens, enrolling ...... ; 
Elementary schools, enrolling 
Junior high schools, enrolling 
High schools, enrolling....... 

Junior colleges, enrolling... 

Teachers colleges, enrolling............ 12,079 
State special schools, enrolling 738 
University of California, enrolling.. 25,567 


. How many schools are there? 


1,077 kindergartens 
4,058 elementary schools 
153 junior high schools 
363 high schools 
7 teachers colleges 
16 district junior colleges 
20 junior college departments 
3 state special schools 
In addition to these is the University of Cali- 
fornia. 




















































































































































































































































































24. What is a junior high school? 


A school for pupils corresponding to 7th, 8th 
and 9th, or 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th grades of the 
elementary and high schools. 

A junior high school is intended to carry 
pupils through the adjustment period of adoles- 
cence; to furnish a more complete education for 
those who will not continue through high 
school; and to give opportunity for a general 
understanding of various vocations. 


25. How many one-teacher schools are there? 


There are 1,607 one-teacher schools in Cali- 
fornia. 


26. How many pupils in California are in one- 
teacher schools? 


Over 25,000 California children attend one- 
teacher schools. 


27. How many teachers are there in California 
schools? 


In 1929-1930, the number of teachers (includ- 
ing principals and other certificated employees) 
in California public schools were as follows: 

1,925 in kindergartens 

23,922 in elementary schools 

5,002 in junior high schools 
14,572 in high schools 
541 in teachers colleges 
518 in junior colleges 
71 in state special schools 





46,551 total 


In addition to these, the University of Cali- 
fornia employed 3,321 teachers. 


28. Are the teachers trained to teach? 


Yes. The people demand that their children 
shall be taught by teachers who are well trained. 

Almost 95% of all teachers in elementary 
schools in California are graduates of colleges 
or normal schools. 


29. Where are teachers trained in California? 


In seven state teachers colleges—at Arcata, 
Chico, Fresno, San Diego, San Francisco, San 
Jose, and Santa Barbara. 

In the University of California, Stanford Uni- 
versity, the University of Southern California, 
and similar institutions. 


30. How many new teachers are needed each 
year? 


In the year 1929-1930, 2,806 new teachers were 
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required to fill new teaching positions and t 
replace teachers who withdrew. 


31. How many teachers are trained in California 
each year? 


In 1929-1930, a total of 2,165 teachers were 
granted teaching credentials by California insti 
tutions. Of these, 1,008 were granted to elemen- 
tary teachers, and 1,157 to high school teachers 


32. Where do the other new teachers come 
from? 


Some are without adequate training. Most, 
however, come from other states because of the 
climate, the reputation of the school system of 
California, or the prospect of better living. 


33. Are all teachers from other states well 
trained? 


No. Some are well trained, and some are not. 
In some states a large percentage of the ele- 
mentary teachers have not been graduated from 
high school. 


34. What salaries do California teachers receive? 


Average annual salaries paid California teach 
ers in 1929-1930 were as follows: 


Kindergarten teachers.... $1,339 
Elementary teachers ......... . 1,798 
Junior high school teachers .. 2,340 
High school teachers........... . 2,474 
Junior college teachers . 2,802 


35. How do these salaries compare with other 
occupations? 


They are below the average in other occupa- 
tions requiring similar amounts of ability and 
training. 

Federal employees of training and 
work equivalent to elementary 
teachers (4th year of service)......$2,400 

Federal employees of training and 

work equivalent to high school 

teachers (4th year of service)...... 3,300 

(Act of Congress— Public No. 516— 
67th Congress. See also House Document 

No. 602, 70th Congress.) 

Average annual earning of office employees 
in factories (including office clerks, stenograph- 
ers, bookkeepers, cashiers, stock clerks, etc) is 
$1,874. These employees have, on the average, 
at least two years less training than the average 
elementary teacher in California. 


(1) Bul. No. 541, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, p. 799. 


(To be continued in subsequent issues) 
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INTERNATIONALLY FAM 
THE L OUS 


DEMAND HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 
FIFTH AT SPRING, LOS ANGELES 
sGROWING Official Hotel Headquarters 
BECAUSE THEY CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


ARE BETTER! 


Special Reduced 
Room Rates 
Rates = 


to Coffee 
Teachers Shop 


$2.50 Cafeteria 


Single : 
Main 

are of the finest quality rag stock, made from a special $4.00 aR 
formula and are rotary machine cut, absolutely true to Double Dining 
size, 12.5x 7.5 e.m. (Approximately 5x3 inches.) Each ith Bath 
Card has the standard round hole for guide rod. Two wi a 
weights are carried in stock. Cards are supplied in five 
styles, four with various forms of ruling and one blank. GARAGE IN CONNECTION 
BLANK Let. Med. RvuLep Let. Med. . 
STYLE Wet. Wet. STYLES Wet. Wet. Cars called for and delivered to our entrances 
IMto 3M $3.45 $4.40 IMto 3M $3.55 $4.50 without charge 
3M to 6M 3.30 4.15 3M to 6M 3.35 4.25 
6M to 10M 3.15 4.00 6M to 10M 3.25 4.10 


Express Paid Alexandria Hotel Company 
Special prices on larger quantities. E. C. EPPLEY CHARLES B. HAMILTON 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. President Vice-President and Managing Director 


° ° MURRAY WOLLMAN FAY R. SMALLEY 
Library Equipment 


Operating Manager Executive Assistant Manager 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA—SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Room 


ryt 
Early California Days tia esa 
sting 3 


JACKSON BLVD.DEARBORN 


7 1 \ i : & QUINCY STS. 

On the Trails of Yesterday is a 

thumbnail history of California with CHICAGO for 
an added human interest touch. 


The story starts with an Indiana New teachers 
family starting west over the trails . . : 
of the emigrants to California. Their Low Rates in Chicago for business 


adventures en route, the obstacles or recreation— who like 


they overcame, the conditions they SINGLE $2 50 Up to stay “in the midst of things.” 
encountered, and the people they met ROOMS e 
are unfolded as a part of biograph- — Headquarters 


aan DOUBLE 
ical narrative. ROOMS $3. 50 Up of Service Bureau of State Teach- 


Placerville, Sacramento, Sutter’s — ers’ Associations. 
Fort of that time, are pictured. Men Parlor suites at equally Enjoy spacious accommodations 
who made history of that time are attractive prices. and gracious hospitality at the 
mentioned, some in an intimate way 400 . 
known to the author through family Rooms 400 Baths — ry ease ay che 
records. Father Wilsey, head of the wee — oe 
Hoosier family who trekked across 

the plains, knew Collis P. Hunting- 

ton, Charles Crocker, Mark Hopkins “Fixed Price’? Meals 

and Leland Stanford, the “Big Four” Coffee Shop Grill Room 


of the overland railroad. Bret Harte Breakfast ‘famed isine”’ 
é j 5 / p<. = S68 ‘amed for fine cuisine 

was a friend of the Wilsey family, ore he 

Newton Booth, James Lick and eae a seme < - s Te 











, Dinner - - - - 85 i a 
others are mentioned as men de- c Dinner $1 


I scribed by a friend rather than by a Fountain Room 
cold historian.—Sacramento Bee. Luncheon - - - 35¢ 
On the Trails of Yesterday, by Roy W. A la carte service at sensible prices. 
Cloud. Harr Wagner Publishing Company, Private dining rooms available for luncheons, 
| San Francisco. School edition, $1.25; trade en gn ag 
aiti . A . THORNTON, 
edition, $1.60. Vice President and Manager 
Garage opposite Quincy Street entrance 
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School Teachers Vacation 


Nina Wittis Wacter, Los Angeles 


HAVE fully and irrevocably made up my 

mind—a little habit we teachers have—that 
the next time I go vacationing I am going to 
keep it dark that I belong in the category of 
school marms! 


Never again do I intend nonchalantly to 
announce my profession upon inquiry, although 
how I shall set about preserving such reticence 
in the face of the Paul Prys. one meets a-vaca- 
tioning I have yet to determine. But somehow, 
it shall be done. Yea, verily, it shall be done, 
and for many reasons. 


For instance, there is the dear old soul whose 


invariable response to one’s confession of a posi- _ 


tion with a board 
of education is, 
“You don’t 
Why,* you don’t 
look at all like a 
school teacher.” 
Gr-r-r! If I hear 
that remark one 
more time, just one 
more time—well! 


say? 


And then, there 
is that other most 
clever observa- 
tion: “Why, my 
dear, you don’t act 
like a school 
teacher!” in oh, 
such a reproachkful 
voice, that I ‘be- 
come alarmedly 
self-conscious and 
uneasy, and thus 
my entire vacation 


The teacher on vacation does not 
wish to be pestered by those who 
are ignorant of the rich significance 


of her work 


is ruined. Saints preserve us, what a young 
hussy it is! A school teacher daring to be happy 
and frivolous! The’school board should hear of 
this! The very idea! By the time I have heard 
some of this and mentally. have pieced out the 
rest, I am ready, like the ostrich, to go stick 
my head in the sand. “And the school-room still 
pursued her,” as it were. 

Now, of course, there are some dauntless 
souls—school teachers do get that way, y’under- 
stand—who survive these trials only to be bom- 
barded by the fond mama who would “just’ be 
so grateful for a little advice about Mary Ann.” 
Mary Ann just can’t learn arithmetic, you know, 
—and that isn’t surprising, for mama just never 
could understand arithmetic herself,—and Mary 
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Ann’s teachers never do under- 
stand Mary Ann at all. Mary 


Ann is so sensitive. 


Parenthetically, I look doubt- 
fully at Mary Ann, at the mo- 
ment engaged in thumbing her 
nose at the butcher’s boy. Poor 
Mary Ann! Poor Mary Ann’s 
teacher! How can I tell the 
truth and yet keep Mrs. Chatty 
from telling the entire resort 
about that silly little thing that 
calls herself a school teacher? 


“l’m thankful Mary Ann 


doesn’t have to go to school to 
her. What are we coming to to 
put such people over our chil- 
dren!” Can’t you just hear her 
say jit? “‘Dashabout’’ _ polo 
Say it: coat by Strook. Ex- 
clusively at O'’Con- 
nor Moffatt’s, San 
Francisco. Hand- 
tailored, military, 
swank in natural, 


The poor school teacher must 
be the arbitrator in every argu- 
ment, of course. “Here’s Miss 
X. Let’s leave it to her. She’s a ee 
school teacher.” And poor Miss for travel. 

X must shut her eyes and dive 

head foremost into an uncharted sea, trusting 
to chance to escape the ugly reefs she sees just 
below the surface. Nor dare she admit ignor- 
ance. Heaven help her if she does. 


Snappy Salesmen and Foggy Fossils 


Ye school marm is indeed lucky if she never 
has her ire aroused by the facetious salesman 
(why is he always a salesman, I wonder?) who 
remarks, in his big, booming voice: 


“Well, so you’re the school marm. Ever lick 
any of ’em? Don’t want another pupil, do you?” 


Or the crank, the dried-up old fossil who all 
but drowns one in the flow of logic which is 
expected to convince a school teacher that 
school teachers in general have an easy time— 
short hours, big pay, nothing to do, lots of vaca- 
tions, et cetera, et cetera. And just as the 
harassed preceptress is about to lay him out 
with the jawbone of an ass, he saves his hide 
by the provision, “Of course, it is kinda hard to 
keep track of so many youngsters.” 


And so, next vacation I shall do all in my 
power to conceal the fact that I am one of those 
creatures who earns her bread-and-butter in a 
school-room. Not from lack of pride in my 
occupation, understand, but as a measure of 
self-preservation, shall I maintain a sphinx-like 
silence as to my livelihood. 
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So. . you're going toEurope 


That's grand..and we hope you have a 
marvelous time, too..but a word of advice: 
“take a taxi-trunk (can be carried like a 
suitcase)," it's the perfect luggage for 
everything. And the prices? $17.50 to $32.50. 


Second Floor 
e 
STOCKTON at O'FARRELL . . . SUtter 1800 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Mra. Mary M. Fitz-Gerald, deputy superinten- 
dent of San Francisco schools since 1925, re- 
cently retired after many years of devoted and 
capable service. She began teaching in the old 
Mission grammar school and later became vice- 
principal of the San Francisco normal school. 
As a girl, scarcely out of the normal school, 
she was appointed secretary of the old Califor- 
nia teachers association. She is widely known as 
one of the California leading school women and 
civic workers, 


Charles F. Scott, manager for Scott Foresman 
and Company for California, who for years has 
resided at the Hotel Ingraham, Los Angeles, 
now has his personal and business address at 
the Hotel Vista del Arroyo, Pasadena. 


* * * 


Walter E. Coburn, instructor in electricity, 
Manual Arts high school, Los Angeles, is author 
of “High School Electricity Manual,” 
published by John Wiley and Sons. 

The excellent volume of 140 pages has many 
illustrations and is a practical working manual; 
price $1.35. 


recently 


* * * 


E. H. Carender, principal, Lakeside union high 
school, San Diego county, has brought to our 
notice the interesting mimeographed letterhead 
used at that school. The design was drawn by 
Jane Phillips of the seventh grade. 
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Heaven's Peak, Glacier Park 


East via Glacier Park 


at lowest fares ever! 


Beginning May 22, vacation dollars 
will cover more miles than ever before! 
Great Northern’s new lower summer 
round trip fares to Chicago include 
Pacific Northwest and Glacier Park at 
no greater cost than via direct routes. 
From territory south of San Francisco 
fares just slightly more. Return Limit 
Oct. 31. Also a new lower 30-day round 
trip fare to points East of Chicago. By 
train or boat to Portland or Seattle, 
then the clean, scenic Empire Builder 
Way. Stop over at Glacier Park and 
any other places at no additional 
Charge! Choice of routes returning. Get 
complete details from 
Great Northern Travel 
Office. 


679 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


or 
605 CENTRAL BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


To Glacier Park, Chicago and East 
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ROUND TRIP 
Buy now for use any day 
MAY 22 to OCTOBER 15. 

New lower rates named good for 
return within 30 days. Season rates 
good for return until October 31. 


Destination 
BG. 0 6 a4 0 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O 


30 Day 
99.49 
- 116.56 


Season 
105.62 
130.45 
142.20 
113.70 
90.30 
101.34 
105.62 
67.20 
81.55 
101.70 
75.60 
75.60 
95.70 
120.43 
75.60 
97.73 
89.40 
90.30 
129.82 
97.73 
89.40 
135.12 
75.60 
75.60 
133.14 
113.01 
85.60 
90.30 


Detroit, Mich 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Indianapolis, Ind. . 
Jacksonville, Fla. . . 
Kansas City, Mo. . 
Louisville, Ky... . 
Memphis, Tenn. . . 
Mjnneapolis, Minn. 
Montreal, Que. . . 
Nashville, Tenn. « 
New Orleans, La. . 
New York, N. Y. . 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. ee 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . 
St. Louis, Mo. . . 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Toronto, Ont. . . . 112.57 
Washington, D.C. . 116.56 130.45 
® AND MANY OTHERS ®@ 


ITH Santa Fe fares so low 

you can’t afford to put off 
that trip any longer! Santa Fe 
is the “cool summer way”— 
and with air-conditioned diners, 
smooth, rock ballasted, block 
signal protected roadway you 
will enjoy a safe, comfortable 
journey. @ Fred Harvey dining 
car and dining room meals pro- 
vide the best of good things to 
eat at lowest price. Stopover 
anywhere going or returning. 
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International Relations 
Committee Report 


To Members of the State Council: 


With so much being done these days in edu- 
cation for international co-operation and under- 
standing and with so many contacts through 
international conferences and travel, this com- 
mittee feels that it has an important work to do. 
Many fine activities are going on in various sec- 
tions of the state that should be shared with all 
We have therefore asked the Committee on Re- 
search and Statistics to help us to organize and 
disseminate, in a useful form, some of this valu- 
able material. 


Our affiliation with the World Federation of 
Educational Associations has been to some ex- 
tent a passive one. We feel that it should be 
active and practical, something more than pay- 
ing our dues. The World Federation of Educa- 
tional Associations is offering at this time an 
individual membership in addition to the asso- 
ciation membership. 


A drive is now going on to gain 10,000 good 
will members throughout the world. We urge 
every member of the association to send a dollar 
to your local international group or any member 
of this committee and help to raise California’s 
quota of 400 members. 


The National Council for the Prevention of 
War (among whose participating organizations 
are the American Association of University 
Women, the American Federation of Teachers, 
and the National Education Association) is do- 
ing a great service as a clearing-house for 
school material in its work of education for 
world peace. Its western office is in San Fran- 
cisco and we suggest that acquaintance with its 
service would be most helpful. 


Each year there is an increasing interest in 
International Good Will Day throughout the 
world. We therefore urge that the celebration 
of this day become universal throughout the 
schools of California. 


The inspiration and growth resulting from the 
contacts and activities of an international confer- 
ence cannot be measured. We suggest that no 
more profitable nor pleasurable summer could 
be had than by attendance at the Regional Con- 
ference of the World Federation of Educational 
Associations at Hawaii or the New Educational 


Santa Fe Ticket Offices and Travel Bureaux 
743 So. Hill St. and Santa Fe Station 
Phone MU-0111 @ LOS ANGELES 
601 Market Street and Ferry Station 
SUtter 7600 @ SAN ERANCISCO 


Fellowship Conference at Nice. 


International Relations Committee 
Mase R. Ettis, Chairman 
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Save 20c on your $1.00 A | A S K A 


ROUND TRIP 


ATLANTIC 
RATES 
SLASHED ... hatte she pazstte porta. 


Passage where mighty glaciers glide down 

= ° to the sea, where purple twilight lingers 

20% REDUCTION in to welcome dawn. Princess liners sail 

Samana, transatlantic fares coupled every 7 anne See eer Skag- 

a " way and return ays) and up from 

with fav orable exchange Seattle or Vancouver. Special Cruise Prin- 

between Canada and Great Britain cess Alice (12 days) August 9—$125 up. 
makes possible your trip to Europe at 


the lowest cost in years. New low rates 


apply to all Canadian Pacific liners, 
led by the huge Empress of Britain. 


ONE WAY || ROUND TRIP 
First Class $148 and up 


Il 
Cabin - $112 and up || $207 and up 
Tourist “ $ 84 and up || $148 and up 
Third ‘“ §$ 60 and up | $108 and up (e's 
\s 


All expense tours to the British Isles 

and the Continent at new low rates. . : 

Make your deposit now as these low Oe aan te 

rates may be raised. Canadian Rockies. Take the 
MOTOR DETOUR—124 miles 


© of spectacular motoring in 
Alpine sunshine. 614 glorious 
days, including two world 


famous resorts—two national 
parks. Emerald Lake. Yoho 


Valley .. Wapta . . LAKE 
LOUISE BANFF . . with 
visits to Johnston Canyon, 
Moraine Lake, Valley of the 
ED L. NASON, General Agent oo oe, ae an 
E 7 2ass, Great ivide. or 
5 Market aa San Francisco $60, including Hotele, Chalet- 


Bungalow Camps, Meals and 
W. McILROY, General Agent Motor Cars. Ask your agent 


621 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles for booklet and full details. 





Placement Service for C. T. A. Members 


F. L. THurston Eart G. GRIDLEY 


ALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION maintains a placement service for 

members of the Association and for school boards, superintendents, and other 
employing officers who are seeking qualified teachers. Earl G. Gridley is manager of 
the Berkeley office, 2163 Center Street; phone THornwall 5600. 

Placement Bureau of the C. T. A. Southern Section is under the direction of F. L. 
Thurston. Teachers interested in Southern California placement should register in the 


Los Angeles offices — 307 California Reserve Building, Fourth and Spring Streets: 
phone TRinity 1558. 
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Financing the Public Schools 
(See Page 25) 


Report of the Committee on Financing 
Public Education 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Council: 

Yesterday in the meeting of the Legislative 
Committee 20 or 30 items were presented in 
Most of these items 
were disposed of in very short order, many of 
them being referred to the State Department for 
solution. 


the legislative program. 


Then, this matter of the proposed amendment 
to the State Constitution regarding support of 
schools was taken up and, though it was not on 
the program, an hour and a half was devoted 
to its discussion in the afternoon, and not less 
than an hour at a dinner meeting of the Board of 
Directors and others last night. 


On February 13 at San Bernardino a meeting 
of a co-ordinating council was called by certain 
state organizations, among which are the Cali- 
fornia Farm Bureau Federation and the Califor- 
nia Real Estate Association, for the purpose of 
devising a plan to relieve real estate of exces- 
sive taxation. 

You will please note that the meeting was 
not called by the California Teachers Associa- 
tion, and that we are in the position of a group 
whose support is solicited. The report of the 
San Bernardino meeting is found in full in the 
April issue of the Sierra Educational News. 

It was evident at that meeting that no organi- 
zations there represented desired to cripple the 
schools. The meeting began with some, evident 
opposition ended in 
We found 
attempting to. slash 
school costs or harm the educational program. 
They found us willing to help with this im- 
portant program. 


to our organization, but 
harmony and with mutual respect. 


those organizations not 


The group representing the California Teach- 
ers Association agreed that in the discussion we 
should be represented by Dr. E. H. Staffelbach, 
and that in the voting he should cast the vote 
for our group. It is due Dr. Staffelbach to say 
that his counsel and his 


valuable advice were 


very largely instrumental in bringing to pass the 
successful results of that meeting. 

Our committee this morning discussed the 
various items of the proposed amendment one 
by one. Without further discussion we recom- 
mend the adoption of the proposed amendment 
by the State Council, advising: 


First, that the equalization fund idea as pre- 
sented in the proposed amendment be retained. 


Second, that the provisions regarding the per- 
centages set aside for teachers salaries be re- 
tained. 


Third, the committee favors the inclusion of 
an item requiring that the County Board of 
Supervisors levy the taxes which are requested 
by District Boards of Education or Boards of 
Trustees where their budgets are in accordance 
with the law. 


Fourth, it was moved by the committee that 
the costs of transportation be included in any 
future equalization plan which might be set up. 


At the conclusion of the board meeting last 
evening it was requested, and this committee 
recommends, that the State Council authorize 
the attendance of Secretary Cloud, Paul Stewart, 
Roy Good, and the chairman of this committee, 
upon the meeting of the co-ordinating council 
to be held next Thursday and Friday, April 14 
and 15, to complete the draft of the proposed 
amendment and that these representatives be 
given power to act for the State Council of Edu- 
cation. Others who will be in attendance at 
that meeting will represent the various 
tions of the state. 


$ec- 


Mr. President, I move the adoption of the 
report, including the authorization of the com- 
mittee named to represent this body at Sacra- 
mento next week. 

F. A. HENpERSON, Chairman 


Aleck and His Friends is a happy 
reader for the second grade by Blanche J. Dear- 
born (under the editorship of Dr. Charles H. 
Keene, director of physical education, University 
of Buffalo). There are 140 pages profusely illus- 
trated in colors; list price, 80c; Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 


health 


OARD of Directors of the California Teachers Association comprises the following: Willard 
3 E. Givens, city superintendent of schools, Oakland, President; Paul E. Stewart, city superin- 
tendent of schools, Santa Barbara, Vice-President; Walter L. Bachrodt, city superintendent of 
schools, San Jose; Robert L. Bird, county superintendent of schools, San Luis Obispo; George 
C. Bush, superintendent of schools, South Pasadena; Ed. I. Cook, Sacramento Junior College 


Clarence W. Edwards, county superintendent of schools, 


schools, 


Fresno; Roy Good, superintendent 0! 


Fort Bragg; John A. Sexson, city superintendent of schools, Pasadena. 
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Leathercraft 
A Most Fascinating Applied Art 


Mrs. GLapys CHANEY 


Roosevelt School, Burlingame 


EATHER, through the ages, has been a 
material of countless uses. Since prim- 
itive times, when shaggy sun-cured hides 

were first fashioned into garments, blankets, 
moccasins, bow-strings, and water-bags—leather 
has been of great human service. 


We make as many useful articles of leather at 
this period as did the people long ago. A close 
observer can find scarcely a person on the street 
who is not carrying, at least, one leather purse, 
wallet or portfolio. Hand-tooled leather acces- 
sories, office and home furnishings would be 
more extensively used if people but realized 


what an enjoyable occupation leathercraft is. 


Leather articles made by hand have always 
been admired, but we have had to limit the num- 
ber of them because of the expense. 


Many years ago, work in art leather was first 
introduced into the school curriculum. Since 
that time it has gained many enthusiastic fol- 
lowers. It is now generally recognized as a 
most practical medium for teaching the applica- 
tion of design, accuracy and good craftsmanship. 


Feeling the need of an applied art, we, in 
Roosevelt school, have solved the problem to 
our own satisfaction and to that of both pupils 
and parents. This was accomplished by form- 
ing an Art Club. In this club we planned to do 
basketry, wood-work, weaving, linoleum block- 
printing and leather-work. Due to the fact that 
Christmas was approaching our first interests 


Many beautiful and practical articles are hand-made of 
leather by school children. 


A happy school group in creative handicraft—leatherworkers 


We found leathercraft to 
meet the needs for the season. 


it had such limitless possibilities in 
creating the many articles demanded, we found, 
too, that articles of leather are appreciated by 
old and young alike. Needless to say, Roose- 
velt parents were the proud recipients of leather 
gifts. 


ITHOUT a question, the strongest fea- 
ture of the leather craft is its practicabil- 
ity—which with low cost, little equipment and 


simplicity makes it ideal for introduction to all 
art departments. 


were in useful gifts. 


Since 


To obtain the best results, a good quality of 
leather is necessary. Fancy decorations and fine 
construction cannot offset inferior leather. Rea- 
sonably-priced tools, supplies and good mate- 
rials may be obtained from California firms’, 
who encourage leathercraft by co-operating with 
art teachers in the schools. 


1. In preparation for the fall term, the West- 
ern Manufacturing Company is compiling a new 
leathercraft catalog, instruction book and design 
book—to contain a fund of information and new 
ideas which will be available to all instructors 
and craft workers. If you are interested in 
leathercraft, write to this concern to have you 
name placed on their mailing list for the new 
book, 


Don’ tlet the other fellow walk away 
with YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 
ENROLL TODAY 
with the 


Northwestern Teachers Agency 
309 Templeton Building 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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C. T. A. Council Meeting 


(Continued from Page 25) 


nominated by those sections at later section 
meetings. 

It was moved by Mr. Williams, seconded by 
Mr. Givens and carried that the members named 
be appointed California 
Teachers Association to the delegate assembly 
of the National Education Association at Atlan- 
tic City. 

It was moved by Mr. Williams that the Presi- 
dent and State Executive Secretary of California 


Teachers Association be 


official delegates of 


authorized to 
such other delegates as the sections may nomi- 


name 


nate. The motion was seconded by Mr. Givens 
and carried. 

A. S. Colton then gave a report as chairman 
of the commitee on Teachers Salaries, which 
will appear in the June issue. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Colton’s report, Mr. 
Stewart moved that we give a special vote of 
thanks to Mr. Colton for the work that he has 
done through the of the 


seconded 


years as chairman 
committee. The motion 
by Parke Hyde and carried. 

The committee on Administrative Units re- 
ported through its chairman, A. 
follows: 

Arthur Gould reported for the Textbook com- 
mittee. This report will appear in the June issue. 


S chairman of the Legislative committee, 
Dr. Gwinn stated as follows: 
“The 


afternoon from 1:30 to 6:00, and reviewed a very 


Salary was 


R. Colton, as 


Legislative committee met yesterday 
large volume of business. There had been sent 
out to teachers over the state a request in regard 
to legislation. Those had come back and a digest 
made, the digest consisting of some 15 pages 
of suggestions for legislation. These suggestions 
fell under several headings, such as average 
daily attendance, insurance, administrative units, 
apportionments, budgets, and 


junior college, 


SO on. 

These suggestions were studied by the com- 
mittee. A great deal of the material was tabled 
because it needed no new legislation, but rather 
needed interpretation of existing law. A great 
deal of it was referred to the State Department 
either for interpretation or for changes in the 
law now existing. One matter was of sufficient 


importance to appoint a committee to study the 
subject 


We 


referred a great many things to the 
proper committees of the Council. The Legis- 
lative committee is a distributing committee and 


a recéiving committee. It receives from the field 


committees and thos 
committees report back matters for legislation to 
the Legislative committee. This is a report 
progress at this time.” 

The President then called on the 
to present any recommendation from the Board 
of Directors. 


and distributes to the 


Secreta 


The Secretary presented the application of the 
California Elementary School Principals Associ- 
ation for affiliation with California Teachers 
Association, with the report that the Board oi 
Directors recommended to the Council that the 
application be granted, and that the California 
Elementary Principals Association become a 
regularly affiliated group of the California 
Teachers Association, with its president as a 
representative on the State Council. It was so 
moved by Mr. Everett, seconded by Mr. Givens 
and unanimously carried. 

Mr. Givens then presented from a committee 
of the Board of Directors a proposal for an 
initiative amendment to the state constitution at 
the November election, to provide for an elected 
state board of education and an appointed state 
superintendent of public instruction. 

After a discussion, it moved by Mr 
Couch, and the motion was seconded by Mr 


was 


Gould, that the Council approve the plan sug- 
gested. 

Mr. Collins moved that the motion be tabled 
This motion was seconded by A. J. 
was lost by a very close vote. 

As a substitute motion, Mr. Thurston moved 
that it be the sense of this Council that we are 
in favor of changing the state constitution so 
that the State Board of Education 
an elected board. The substitute motion was 
seconded by Mr. Hyde. Mr. Couch, who moved 
the original motion, and the second, Mr. Gould, 
accepted the substitute motion as the original 
motion. The President then called for the vote 
on the substitute and 
mously carried. 

Mr. Highfill moved that the Council go on 
record as instructing the Board of Directors to 
proceed at what they consider an opportune 
time in the matter of the proposed initiative on 
the State Board. The motion was seconded by 
Mr. Couch and unanimously carried. 


Cloud, and 


may be 


motion, it was unani- 


No further business appearing the meeting 


adjourned. 
* x Bd 


A conference was recently held at Marysvill: 
by the rural elementary teachers of Yuba county 
under the direction of Mrs. Agnes Weber Meade 
county superintendent. The topics were the 
health and the social studies projects. Th: 
county elementary schools held a remarkably) 
successful county play day and Washingto: 
celebration at Marysville on April 30. 
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SUMMER SESSION 


~ 


1932, BIAS) ie a” Wed June 27 to 
26th year [a paee | | (te August 5 


ART FOR GRADE TEACHERS 


T the suggestion of art supervisors throughout the state and of the grade 

teachers themselves, a special class in Public School Art for Grade Teachers 
will be included in the 1932 Summer Session of the California School of Arts and 
Crafts. This course is intended primarily for the teacher without specialized art 
training who is called upon to teach art in the grades. 


HERE will also be other classes of value and interest to grade teachers; for 
example, Basketry, Primary Construction, Freehand Drawing, and, for those 
with sufficient training, courses such as Water Color, Design, Art Methods, etc. 


Miss Clara P. Reynolds, Art Supervisor of Seattle, will be in charge of the classes in 
Public School Art and in Art Methods. Miss Reynolds brings to her teaching many 
vears of successful supervision of a large city system, and a strong background of study 
in this country and abroad, having just recently returned from another year of travel 
and study in Europe. 


ART FOR ART TEACHERS 


Py so large a number of the two hundred and fifty students in attendance 
at “Arts and Crafts” Summer School each year, are special teachers and 
supervisors of art, their needs and interests will, as usual, receive major consid- 
eration. The following will be included among summer courses offered under 
the instruction of a staff of twenty specialists : 
ART METHODS (lectures) MODERN ART (lectures) 
ART METAL WORK PEN-AND-INK RENDERING 
DECORATIVE DESIGN (basic course) PUBLIC EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 
DYNAMIC SYMMETRY IN DESIGN PICTORIAL COMPOSITION 
FIGURE SKETCH POTTERY (ceramics) 
HAND BOOKBINDING STAGECRAFT AND STAGE DESIGN 
LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION (modern) TEXTILE HANDICRAFTS (batik, etc.) 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OILS TOOLED LEATHER 
LOOM WEAVING WATER COLOR 
MECHANICAL DRAWING WOOD BLOCK PRINTING 

RHYTHMIC EXPRESSION (the modern German dance) 


Write at once for your copy of Summer Session catalog “E” 


F. H. MEYER, Director 


California School of Arts and Crafts 


Broadway at College Avenue 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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Vote No on Sharkey Bill’ 


A. M. Atperson, Legislative Correspondent, 


Los Angeles Evening Express 


PPROVAL or defeat of the Sharkey Oil 

Control bill, appearing on a special ballot 
as Proposition Number One at a referendum 
vote May 3, is of great importance to the people 
of California. 

There is a popular impression that the fight 
for and against this measure is merely a battle 
between major and independent oil companies, 
of small importance to the general public. 


This is far from the truth. The bill touches 
an indispensable and universally used product, 
vitally affects future supply and price, and thus 
directly concerns the financial welfare of the 
voters. 


That it may mean life or death to independent 
producers and refiners is purely incidental. Its 
effects upon the general welfare are of primary 
importance. 


It is a well known principle that the origin of 
suggested legislation is a reliable guide to its 
character. 


Therefore it becomes important for the people 
to understand that the Sharkey Oil Control bill 


is the proposal of the Standard Oil Company 
and major oil corporations. 


Drawn by a Great Company 


It is a well-known fact that the Sharkey bill 
was drawn by attorneys for the Standard Oil 
Company and that its progress through the last 
legislative assembly was guided by lobbyists in 
the employ of that great corporation. This is 
not disputed. 


Neither is it disputed that the great oil com- 
panies are leading the fight for approval of the 
bill at the referendum election. Letters sent out 
by the Standard and Shell companies amply 
substantiate this fact. 

These truths being admitted, it remains for 
voters to inquire of themselves whether or not 
they may safely trust major oil corporations to 
legislate for the public. 

And in seeking the answer to that question, 
the public has a right to examine the past his- 


1. The article which appeared on page 60 of 
the April issue accompanied a paid political ad- 
vertisement. The above article by Mr. Alderson 
also accompanies a paid political advertisement. 


tory of oil corporations requesting passage 
the Sharkey bill. 

Opponents of the Sharkey bill assert th 
inquiry will fully justify suspicion of proposed 
legislation originating from such a source. 


OW briefly to examine the character of 


the bill itself. 


First of all, it turns over to private interests a 
portion of the legal machinery of the state, a 
dangerous and radical departure from our 
system of government. 

Secondly, it sets up a commission to control 
California’s largest industry, a commission not 
elected by the people, but by the industry itself, 
or rather by a portion of that industry only. 
Producers are the only ones who will have a 
voice in this election. 

It grants drastic powers to one state official, 
acting upon the advice of this commission, to 
restrict, reduce and allocate production of oil. 


A Price-Fixing Statute 


It is, therefore, virtually a price-fixing statute, 
for control of supply automatically results in 
control of price. It is directly destructive of 
anti-trust laws and laws against restraint of 
trade. 

None successfully can dispute the fundamental 
economic principle that limitation of supply re- 
sults inevitably in increased prices. 

California courts already have stripped the 
measure of its pretense to be a conservation act. 
An attempt so to designate it upon the ballot 
was defeated by the Appellate Court, which 
ruled that it must appear as “control” bill, which 
is, of course, exactly correct. 

The Sharkey bill provides every machinery for 
monopolistic control of oil production, resulting 
in domination of sale of gasoline and petroleum 
products. 

It in no manner attempts to control prices that 
may be charged the public for such products. 

Finally, it is an attempt by major oil corpora- 
tions to exercise a power that belongs, under our 
democratic form of government, to the peopl 
themselves, and is violative of all fundamental 
principles of that government. 


If this is not the sort of legislation 
California desires, its people will mark a 
cross opposite “No” on Proposition Num 
ber One, May 3. 
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4 By WALTER E. COBURN 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Instructor in Electricity, Manual Arts High School 


Los Angeles, California 


ELECTRICI I y This téxt is written for senior high schoel students in industrial arts courses where 


q 
MANUAL 


135 pages 6x9 $1.35 


electricity is usually required for two terms, or 
vocational electricity course. The book satisfies the need for a volume in which the 
“doing order is made the learning order.” 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 


for the first term's work in any 


TECHNICAL BOOK CO., Agents, 525 Market St., San Francisco, California 


Coming Events 


May 1-5—California Conference of Social 
Work; 24th annual convention; Riverside. 


May 2-5—California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers State Convention, Fresno. 


May 7—C. T. A. Section Presidents and Sec- 
retaries, business meeting, San Francisco. 


May 7-11—California School Library Associa- 
tion, Santa Barbara. 


May 14—California School Library Associa- 
tion Northern Section, Sacramento. 


May 15-20—National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; 36th convention, Minneapolis. 


May 18—World-wide radio program, N. B. C., 
9-9:15 a.m. Pacific standard time; sponsored by 
World League of International Education Asso- 
ciations, San Francisco. 


June 11—C. T. A. Board of Directors, regular 
meeting. State headquarters, San Francisco. 


June 16-August 10—Austro-American Institute 
of Education Sixth Summer School, Vienna. 


June 20-25—American Home Economic As- 
sociation, annual convention, Atlanta, Georgia. 


June 26-July 1—N. E. A. Convention, Atlantic 
City. 
July 25-30—World Federation of Education 


Associations, regional conference at Honolulu, 
Hawaiian Islands. 


July 28-August 4—International Federation 
of University Women Conference at Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 


July 29-August 12—Sixth World Conference 
of the New Education Fellowship, at Nice, 
France. 

* * * 

The results of the splendid work accomplished 
by the various committees of the California 
School Library Association, Northern Section, 
will appear inthe June number of this magazine. 
This material will be of interest to school ad- 
ministrators as well as to school librarians. 

The California School Library Association will 
hold its annual joint meeting, Northern and 
Southern Sections, in Santa Barbara, May 17, 
1932. Ruth Seymour, Tamalpais Union high 
school, is president of the Northern Section, and 
Josephine Kenkel of Long Beach is president of 
the Southern Section. 


FOR GOOD TEACHERS: 
FOR GOOD POSITIONS: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Write for Membership List to Secretary of N. A. T. A. 
532 Genesee Valley Trust Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


CHERS 


Summer Vacation Opportunity 


National organization has opening for a prin- 
cipal or superintendent to earn $100 weekly 
this summer. Good training for advancement 
and permanency. [Give age, education and 
previous business experience in first letter. 


C. |. WEBB 


Department S 
728 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, California 


MT. SHASTA SUMMER 
SESSION 


FOOT OF MT. SHASTA 


STUDY AND RECREATION 
AMONG THE PINES 
June 18 to July 29 


For particulars, 
address DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION, STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, CHICO, CALIFORNIA 


FREE TO CALIFORNIA TEACHERS: 
Book of Instructions for making a num- 


ber of useful and attractive items from 
scrap leather. Also swatch card showing 


more than sixty different 


types of 
leather in actual color. 


Send your name, school address and connection to: 
WESTERN MANUFACTURING CO. 
149 NINTH STREET & SAN FRANCISCO 


TOOLING § 
LEATHER 


AND 
SUPPLIES 


FOR 
ARTS 
AND 
CRAFTS 
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EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 

Ne aeolian ae Wi 
Oo o canvassing. e 

instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 


and su ply you with work. Write 
Sor pastiteiens nd and Free Book to-day. 
Tht y anpuea-vanncle COMPANY Ltd. 
Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 


$1,260 to $3,400 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United States 
Government? Teachers have a big advantage because of 
their training and education. Over 20,000 1932 appoint- 
ments. These have big pay, short hours and pleasant 
work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. $176, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions now open to 
teachers, and full particulars telling you how to get them. 


In Memoriam 


Ida M. Waite, director, visual education depart- 
ment, Glendale city schools, and widely-known 
in Southern California in the field of visual 
instruction. 


Walter E. Bancroft, veteran California teacher. 
He taught in Mission Hill, Soquel 
Humboldt county. 
Soquel. 


, Alturas, and 
His home in later years was 


Guy Hudgins, principal of Sweetwater unio: 
high school and supervising principal of Sweet- 
water schools, National City; native of Arkansas 
21 years in California; prominent in educationa! 


fraternal, and civic circles. 


Mrs. Ida Jackson, art supervisor in Sacramento 
city schools for more than 30 years, 
passed away at the age of 77. 
of Placer county. 


recentl) 
She was a native 


Miss Zannette W. Potter of the Oakland schoo! 
department since August, 1908. She had served as 
a teacher in the following schools: Grant, Inter- 


mediate, Webster, San Leandro Edwin Markham, 
Golden Gate, Fruitvale, and as a special teache! 
of handicapped children. 


Dr. Arthur W. Scott, president of the Mechanics 
Institute and for 22 years principal of Girls High 


School, San Francisco; age 76 years. 
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a cooperation 


is maintaining America’s high standards of educa- 
tional progress. Educators—school officials—Parent 
Teacher organizations—and parents themselves are 
working hand in hand that schools may function with 
unimpaired efficiency though school expenditures may 
be curtailed. 


If Education reaches a standstill—progress will 
cease. Thus, today’s budgets which call for readjust- 
ments should nevertheless provide for modern equip- 
ment—modern teaching tools. 


School executives, always conscious of the pupil’s 
mental and physical welfare, have found a way to avoid 
penalizing children due to economic ills. Even though 
school budgets may be cut, pupils need not suffer. So 
in 1932 budgeting provision is made for modern, pos- 
turally correct seating and desks even if funds do not 
permit new buildings. In that way classrooms are mod- 
ernized without costly expenditure and within available 
funds. Pupil health and efficiency is safeguarded, for 
authorities agree that posturally correct seating — seat- 
ing that makes it easy and natural for the pupil to sit 
erect —is a primary factor in the health of the pupil dur- 
ing the long school day,andanaid to his mentalalertness. 


° ° 
American Seating Company 
Makers of Dependable Seating for 
Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 


y=) General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


TAMERIC AN SEATING COMPANY §S,N,5 
| GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


1 Please send me. without obligation, a copy of your Posture Poster and 
Copies of the booklets checked. 


Position. .. ( ) Number of Classrooms 
(indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 
( > Essentials of Hygienic Seatin, 
) The Relation of Posture to Tuberculosis 
( >) Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seating 
) The Buying of School Equipment ( ) Forty Years of School Seating 


al 


Modernizing that school executives 
will find economical and efficient 


Educational authorities make a 
place in their budgets for main- 
tenance and replacements. Much 
of this appropriation is usually ap- 
plied to new seating. So each year 
anumber of classroomsare brought 
up to the most efficient seating 
standards. For a relatively small 
annual expenditure in comparison 
to the total cost of education, they 
are enabled to give students seating 


thatis posturally correctand a defin- 
ite aid to their healthand efficiency. 


Superintendents, principals and 
teachers are invited to write us (or 
use coupon) on matters pertain- 
ing to seating and posture. 


For the sake of your pupils 
modernize your school where 
it means most to them and costs 
least to the community. 


Use American Universal Desks! 
The facts are available 


For modernizing schools, American Universal Desks should 
have your serious consideration. They give you greatest value for 
your expenditure. Scientifically designed and constructed, they 
make it NATURAL and COMFORTABLE for the pupil to sit cor- 
rectly. They safeguard health by protecting vital organs from be- 
ing cramoed and crowded. And so they promote physical and 
mental development. Send the coupon for the detailed facts 
about this outstanding school desk. 


Send the coupon for 
Free Classroom Posture Poster and 


Authoritative Seating Booklets... 


(They contain no advertising) 


Send the coupon . . . and we will mail you free a three-color 

posture poster, size 17') x 25 inches which shows children 

why they should sit erect. Teachers, principals or superinten- 
dents will be supplied with a poster for each classroom on request. With them, too, 
any of the following authoritative, instructive and interesting booklets: “Essentials 
of Hygienic Seating”, which shows what constitutes good and bad posture, the 
relation of seating to posture, adjustment of seats, desks, and lighting and seating 
arrangements ... “Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seating”, covering the essen- 
tials of good seating and the grade distribution of school desk sizes . . .““The Rela- 
tion of Posture to Tuberculosis” ...“The Buying of School Equipment” ... and “Forty 
Years of School Seating”. Please use the coupon indicating the booklets you wish. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


California Division 


650 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


6900 AVALON BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 
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By crushing the Oil Monopoly which today 


threatens California 


Vote “NO” 
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PROPOSITION #1 
MAY Srv ELECTION 


SHARKEY OIL CONTROL BILL 


Your vote "NO" on the referendum to be decided 
May 3rd will keep competition in California's largest 
industry—assure fair play for thousands of workers, 
royalty owners, land owners, stockholders in inde- 
pendent companies whose interests are imperiled by 


this threatened Monopoly! 


y . e 
A Crisis! 
California's great Three Billion 
Dollar industry, the basic and larg- 
est industry in the State, faces 
demoralization and chaos because 
of the long-continued aggressions, 
the ruthless marketing practices 
and bad faith of a small group of 
powerful oil corporations! 

These corporations are sponsoring 
the Sharkey Oil Control Bill. It 
will enable them to set up a 
monopolistic control of the oil in- 
dustry under State protection— 
with no protection to the public 
against gasoline price increases! 
That is the fatal weakness of the 
Sharkey Bill — controlled crude 
production at one end with no 
provision for controlling gasoline 
raises at the other end. Manifestly 
this will end competition and work 
against the public interest! 

These oil corporations now have 
in storage in excess of 169,000,000 
barrels of petroleum products 
which cost them from two to four 
times its present market value. 
They want you, Mr. and Mrs. 
Public, to pay for this gigantic 
“oil lemon"—their Mistake! The 
Sharkey Bill, under which new pro- 
duction may be controlled “to 
meet market demands," will en- 
able them to market their storage 
oil at prices they themselves fix. 
Their scheme is much too trans- 
parent to escape detection! 

They are telling you that the oil 
industry has become chaotic be- 
cause a “selfish 10%, who consider 
only their own interests," have 
feiled to curtail their oil produc- 


tion. This is sheer nonsense—ut- 
terly disproved by the records of 
the State Oil Umpire. 

These records show that the major 
oil companies, with few exceptions, 
have been as grave offenders 
against curtailment as have “the 
selfish 10% of independents." 
While California's oil has been 
drastically curtailed in its aggre- 
gate, millions of barrels of foreign 
oil have been shipped into the 
United States duty free—thus- de- 
priving California producers of 
their rightful markets on the At- 
lantic seaboard. U. S. Department 
of Commerce figures show that in 
the week ended April 9, 1932, a 
total of 2,327,000 barrels of foreign 
oil entered untaxed into U. S. 
ports. That same week not a barrel 
went from California to Atlantic 
and Gulf ports. For the week 
ended April 2, 1932, a total of 
4,131,000 barrels of untaxed for- 
eign oil entered U. S. ports. That 
week only 47,000 barrels of Cali- 
fornia oil went to our Atlantic and 
Gulf ports. 

These importing companies — the 
ones responsible for this deluge of 
foreign oil into U. S. Markets— 
include the Standard Oil group, 


Royal Dutch Shell, Gulf Oil. 
Through their California affiliates, 
they are behind a powerful State- 
wide Lobby to put over the 
Sharkey Oil Control Bill. 


They tell you that “oil control” 
under the monopolistic Sharkey 
Bill will “bring back prosperity 
to your State—give thousands of 
workers a permanent job." This 
also is ill-disguised propaganda. 
Not until these same few powerful 
oil corporations stop their aggres- 
sions against small, weaker com- 
petitors, stop their bludgeoning 
tactics in their ceaseless war for 
markets, will there be either peace 
or security in the oil industry—nor 
will they, the so-called leaders, 
deserve any measure of public 
confidence! 

Neither the big nor the little men 
of the oil industry will be entitled 
to Public Confidence until they 
offer a law which will plainly guar- 
antee the consuming public against 
unfair exploitation — against mo- 
nopoly prices! This the Sharkey 
Bill fails to do! 


Remember, you California teach- 
ers when you go to the polls on 
May 3rd, that the same Big Men 
who are urging YOU to vote for 
their Sharkey Bill are the ones who 
are advocating “tax reductions’ 
at the expense of Public School 
salaries. REMEMBER ALSO THAT 
THE SHARKEY BILL'S LEGISLA- 
TIVE SPONSOR HAS BEEN A 
PERSISTENT FOE OF YOUR 
PENSION AND TENURE LEGIS- 
LATION! 


PROPOSITION #1 


Vote “NO” 


Sharkey Oil 


(Political Advertisement) 


Control Bill 








